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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


JUS NATURALE REDIVIVUM.' 


O defend a doctrine of natural rights today, requires either 
insensibility to the world’s progress or else considerable 
courage in the face of it. Whether all doctrines of natural rights 
of man died with the French Revolution or were killed by the 
historical learning of the nineteenth century, everyone who 
enjoys the consciousness of being enlightened knows that they 
are, and by right ought to be, dead.2—_ The attempt to defend a 
doctrine of natural rights before historians and political scientists 
would be treated very much like an attempt to defend the belief 
in witchcraft. It would be regarded as emanating only from the 
intellectual underworld. And yet, while in this country only 
old judges and hopelessly antiquated text-book writers still cling 
to this supposedly eighteenth century doctrine, on the Continent 
the doctrine of natural law has been revived by advanced jurists 
of diverse schools, in France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy, and 
stands forth unabashed and in militant attire.* 

! Read before the Conference on Legal and Social Philosophy, Chicago Uni- 
versity, April 10, 1914. 

? Thus in an address before the American Historical Association, Dr. James 
Sullivan referred to popular discussion of inalienable rights as only serving to 
“illustrate the wide gulf which separates the scholarly world from the general 
public. The world of learning has long abandoned the state of nature theory.” 
(Report of the American Historical Association for 1902, pp. 67-68.) The as- 
sumption, however, that with the fall of the ‘state of nature’ theory, all ques- 
tions of inalienable rights are eliminated, is quite gratuitous and in no way borne 
out by Dr. Sullivan's own evidence. 

2 One of the first to point out that the historical school of jurisprudence had not 
really succeeded in refuting the standpoint of natural law, was Stammler, in hig 
Ueber die Methode der geschichtlichen Rechtstheorie (1889), pp. 4, 28-48. Since then 
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There are, of course, important differences between the new 
and the old brands of natural law, which show that the attack 
on the old natural law was not without some justification. Yet 
the name ‘natural law’ is not inappropriately applied to the new 
doctrines, which are, in essence, a reassertion of the old in a form 
more in harmony with modern thought. That this reassertion is 
scientifically possible I shall try to show by a critical examination 
of the four usual arguments against the theory of natural law, 
namely, the historical, the psychologic, the legal, and the meta- 
physical. 

The first and most popular argument is the historical one. This 
argument assumes that the old doctrine of natural law rested on 
a belief in the actual existence of human beings in a state of 
nature prior to organized society ; and as history has not shown that 
such a state ever existed, natural law falls to the ground. To 
this very simple argument the reply is that the old doctrines of 
natural law rested on no such foundation. Even Rousseau 
disclaims it in his maturer work, as is well known to those who 
take the unusual course of actually reading his Contrat Social. 
When Grotius, Hobbes, and their followers speak of a state of 
nature they do not as a rule mean to refer to a past event. The 
‘state of nature’ is a term of logical or psychologic analysis, 
denoting that which would or does exist apart from civil author- 
he has pressed his conception of “natural law with a changing content” in all his 
important works. See his Wirtschaft und Recht (2d ed.), pp. 165, 176, 181, 4506, 
and Lehre von Richtigen-Rechie, pp. 93 ff., 196 ff., also L. v. Savigny, Das Problem 
des Naturrechts, in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, to01. Similarly Del Vecchio, in the 
three works now translated under the title, The Formal Basis of Law: Rensi, J/ 
fondemento filosofico de diritio (1912), Platon, Pour le droit naturel (1911), and 
Charmont, La Renaissance du droit naturel (1910). On the positivistic side, 
Ardigo-Sociologia (1886), pp. 50 ff., and La Morale dei positivisti (1901), I, Pt. I, 
ch. I. Jung, Problem des natiirlichen Rechts (1912) and Cosentini, La Reforme de la 
Legislation Civile (1913), I, ch. II. I omit Herbert Spencer, for his arguments as 
to the nature of ‘absolute justice’ are substantially of the eighteenth century type 

Influenced even more by purely legal than by philosophical considerations, are 
Hennebic, Philosophie du droit et droit naturel (1897); Picard, Le droit pur (1899); 
and Saleilles, Ecole historique et droit naturel, Revue trimestrille du droit civil, I (1902). 

In England Pollock has been prominent in appreciating the importance of 
natural law doctrines; see his Expansion of the Common Law, lecture 4, Continuité 
du droit naturel, Annales internationale d'histoire (1900), sec. 2, and Journal of the 


Soc. for Comparative Legislation (Dec., 1900). 
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ity. It is logically, not chronologically, prior to the ‘civil state.’ 
Similarly the ‘social contract’ is not a past event, but a concept 
of a continuous social transformation.' 

There is, doubtless, a good deal of a priori history to be found 
in seventeenth and eighteenth century thought. But consider 
the general and now almost classical belief that human progress 
passes through certain necessary stages, and that by the proper 
handling of our scant and crude information about certain savage 
or primitivé races, we can reconstruct the universal history of 
mankind. Is not this likewise a priori history? Yet, would it 
be fair to reject entirely a legal philosophy such as Kohler’s for 
no other reason than that it assumes a necessary succession of 
matriarchal and patriarchal stages which, from the point of 
view of scientific history, are entirely mythical? The essence of 
the old natural law was an appeal from the actual or merely 
existing to an ideal of what is desirable, or ought to be, and 
historical considerations alone will not settle the matter. 

It would be absurd, of course, to deny all value to historical 
study as an aid in the correction of the aberrations of the old 
natural law theories. Historical study has helped to break 
down what might be called either the absolutism or the pro- 
vincialism of the old natural law, under the aegis of which people 
assumed their own local ideals to be valid for all times, places, 
and conditions. But historical study has been only one of the 
elements which have brought about our cosmopolitan thought. 
The widening of human geography by purely physical means, 
the increased ease of communication between different peoples, 
the more intimate acquaintance with oriental and other types 
of social life, are other and in some respects even more im- 
portant elements. I dwell on this point because sober reflection 
will, I think, show the historicism of the nineteenth century to 
be in some respects more mischievous than the rationalism of the 

1 This comes out most clearly in Kant, who discusses the whole matter on purely 
ethical postulates. That Hobbes, also, kept free from historical assumptions is 
clearly brought out by Dunning, Political Theories, vol. 2. There are two or three 
passages in Locke and one, at least, in Kant,—not to mention Rousseau’s immature 
discourse,—in which the ‘state of nature’ is spoken of in the past tense. But 


these lapses into the common way of speaking cannot be shown to have had any 
influence on the general ideas of Locke or Kant. 
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eighteenth. Indeed, in the writings of Hegel, Karl Marx, and of 
the German historical school of jurisprudence, the real nature 
of historicism as an inverted or romantic form of rationalism 
becomes apparent. The absolute, the system of production, and 
the Volksgeist simply take the place of ordinary human reason. 
They function in an entirely a priori rationalistic way. Instead of 
refuting the normative standpoint of the old natural law, these 
writers substitute an unconscious natural law of their own. 
Instead of the revolutionary dogma of the complete plasticity 
of social institutions, they substitute the equally absurd conserva- 
tive dogma of the futility of human effort. Even the English 
historical school of jurisprudence has been shown by Professor 
Pound to be guilty of the same offence of setting up its own 
idealization of the prevailing system as necessarily valid for all 
times.' The great enemy in our field is not rationalism, but 
perfectionism, 7. e., the idealization of a particular state as the 
definitive universal goal, whether that state be the supposed 
condition of the Hebrews before the monarchy, the system of 
equity in Lord Eldon’s day, the Prussian state of the time of 
Hegel, or the even more vicious and extravagant dogma that 
every actual state is the best for its time. 

The second type of argument, the psychologic, is based on the 
assumption that all theories of natural law must be intellectual- 
istic and individualistic. The eighteenth century was un- 
doubtedly intellectualistic, in the sense that it attributed 
entirely too much to conscious experience, deliberate invention 
or consensual contract,? and too little to slow unconscious 
growth; and we can but smile at the astounding naivete of such 
views as that religion is an invention of the priests. But while 
a shallow mechanical intellectualism did color all the specula- 
tion of the Enlightenment, there is no necessary connection 
between it and the theories of natural law. Certainly the jural 


124, Harvard Law Review, 600-604. 

2 The classical theory of natural law embodied in the Canon Law or in the 
writings of St. Thomas, is entirely free from this tendency to reduce all obligations 
to contractual ones. Anglo-American historical jurisprudence, however, influenced 
by Maine’s maxim “Legal progress is from status to contract,”” has gone far in 


reading fictional consent or contract into the law. 
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views of Grotius, Hobbes, Spinoza, or even those of Locke and 
Rousseau cannot be so easily condemned. Moreover, a great 
deal may be said for the view that would prefer the shallow 
intellectualism of the Enlightenment to the romantic distrust of 
human reason, which denies (as e. g., Hegel, Karl Marx, and, in 
part, Savigny) that reflective thought can aid in the trans- 
formation of jural and political institutions." 

Similar considerations hold in regard to the supposed indi- 
vidualism of all natural law theories. Eighteenth and even 
seventeenth century speculation did undoubtedly err in attri- 
buting a self-sufficiency to the abstract or isolated individual 
which modern psychology holds he could not have in the absence 
of organized society. Government and laws, we now see, are 
not mere external checks over affairs which might prosper with- 
out them, but necessary conditions of organized social life. 
There might be physical objects, but no property, industry, or 
family continuity without property and family law adequately 
enforced. But while laws and government protection create 
legal rights, the effectiveness of this process depends on the 
recognition of previously existing fundamental psychic or social 
interests. To the extent that these interests exist and demand 
protection even prior to the specific law which meets their 
demand, they are the raw material of natural rights. There is 
no property in ideas or published works before the existence of 
patent and copyright laws; but interests and claims do exist 
prior to and not as creatures of these laws which they call into 
being. The latter must justify themselves by the services they 
render to these and other interests. 

The third or purely legal argument has received its definitive 
form in Bergbohm’s Jurisprudenz und Rechtsphilosophie. Itis not 
unfair to represent his attitude to natural law as parallel to that 
of the pious Mohammedan to learning outside that of the Koran: 
Natural law either repeats the rules of positive law, and is futile, 
or it contradicts them and is illegal and not law at all. Con- 


1 It may seem strange that a panlogist like Hegel should be such a contemner 
of reflective reason. But that he was so influenced by the Romantic reaction 
against the Enlightenment and the Revolution, his Rechtsphilosophie proves beyond 
doubt. 
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ditioning this is, of course, the belief in the all-sufficiency of 
positive law as a closed legal system to regulate all possible 
cases. Unfortunately, however, the distinction between positive 
and natural law is not as well defined as that between the Koran 
and all other books. If positive law means law actually enacted 
by some human agency devoid of supernatural omniscience, it is 
clear that it cannot foresee and regulate all possible contingencies. 
The domains of life thus not provided for in the positive law 
are regulated by the customary rules of what people think fair, 
which thus constitute a natural or non-positive law. Where 
such rules, though non-legal, are fairly well established, judges 
will be bound by them (except in cases where their own sense of 
fairness asserts itself). Those who believe in the closed or all- 
comprehensive character of the positive law have tried to save 
their theory from these facts by saying that the positive law is 
only formally, not materially, closed. But this, like the fiction 
that whatever the sovereign has not prohibited happens by his 
command, gives us very little insight into the life of the law. 
It certainly ought not to hide the fact that ethical views as to 
what is fair and just are, and always have been, streaming into 
the law through all the human agencies that are connected 
with it, judges and jurists as well as legislature and public opinion. 
Indeed, the body of the law could not long maintain itself if it 
did not conform in large measure to the prevailing sense of 
justice. 

Reviewing Lorimer’s Institutes of Law, Pollock says of natural 
law that it “either does not exist or does not concern lawyers 
more than any one else,” and “I do not see that a jurist is 
bound to be a moral philosopher more than other men.” But 
twenty years later he says:' ‘‘Some English writers half a century 
behind their time still maintain the absolute Benthamite aver- 
sion to its name (natural law). Meanwhile, our courts have 
to go on making a great deal of law, which is really natural law, 
whether they know it or not, for they must find a solution for 
every question that comes before them, and general considera- 


1 Pollock, Essays in Ethics and Jurisprudence, pp. 19, 23, and the Expansion 
of the Common Law, Ch. IV. 
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tions of justice and convenience must be relied on in default of 
positive authority.” 

But if the sense of justice must necessarily exercise an influ- 
ence in any growing law,’ it becomes of utmost importance to 
the jurist that the principles of justice or natural law should 
receive the careful and critical treatment which we call scientific 
method. Hence, the Continental jurists who are giving up the 
view that legal interpretation is a mechanical process of extracting 
from the words of a statute a peculiar and magical essence called 
the will of the legislator, and who recognize that jurisprudence 
must necessarily be growing and creative, are also beginning to 
recognize the need of a systematic science of justice or natural 
law. 

As“foreign ideas, however, may seem undesirable immigrants 
in the field of American jurisprudence, we can press the last 
point in the field that is peculiarly native to us, that is, our 
constitutional law. The bills of rights of our Federal and State 
Constitutions embody certain popular principles of justice, and 
in spite of over a century of judicature, such phrases as ‘due 
process of law,’ ‘equal protection of rights,’ etc., are still essen- 
tially more or less vague moral maxims,—the effort to trans- 
form them into legal principles of fixed meaning being thwarted 
by the imperative need of making an eighteenth century docu- 
ment fit the needs of twentieth century life. Hence, the problem 
of justice remains an inescapable one in the field of constitutional 
law. 

‘TI dwelt on this point at the last meeting of this Conference (see the Process 
of Judicial Legislation, American Law Review, March, 1914) and it would not be 
proper to repeat the arguments there made. I may, however, mention two argu- 
ments that have been advanced against the position there indicated. (1) Judges, 
we are told, have no license to legislate at will in the interests of justice and morality. 
Certainly not. But neither have they authority to decide any cases that are not 
presented to them. When, however, cases are presented, they must decide; and 
when issues come up, as they eertainly do nowadays, which require the weighing 
of considerations of public policy, social welfare or justice, judges must legislate. 
(2) It is also urged that in new cases, judges must depend on the analogy of estab- 
lished principles. But it isa poor lawyer who cannot meet an analogy against him 


with another one in his favor, and upright judges, in choosing or weighing the 


force of different or competing analogies, must inevitably rely on their sense of 


justice. 
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Those who would denude the phrases of our bills of rights of 
their moral connotation urge that it is not well for courts of law 
to become courts of morals. Without wishing on this occasion 
to discuss the advisability of a system of government whereby a 
very small number of non-elective judges must, on the basis of a 
few hours’ argument, say the deciding word on grave public 
questions, such as railroad rates, industrial combinations, etc., 
and without wishing to pass judgment on the actual results of 
our courts’ efforts to enforce the body of moral principles (some 
at least of which they hold to be independent or anterior to all 
written constitutions), we may still urge that the fear of our 
courts becoming censors of morals is not well taken. The 
objection is not well taken because it fails to distinguish between 
individual morals, which must take into account personal 
motives, and questions of right and wrong in external and en- 
forcible relations. The moral principles of our bills of rights 
are entirely of the latter kind. It is for that reason that I think 
it advisable to keep the old distinction between the science of 
natural rights or justice and the science of personal morals or 
ethics. The principles of justice applicable and enforcible in 
public relations may be regarded as part of social ethics, but they 
form a distinct group of problems relatively as independent of 
the other problems as the questions of economics are of the 
other questions of sociology. If the work of our courts in apply- 
ing maxims of natural law has proved unsatisfactory, it does not 
follow that principles of justice cannot or ought not be worked 
into the law. Legal history shows that they always have been 
the life of the law.' So far as the use of the moral maxims of 
our bills of rights has actually proved unsatisfactory, the causes 
are to be sought in the specific conditions under which our courts 
have done their work. Of these conditions not the least harm- 
ful is the belief that jurists need no special training in the science 
of justice (either because law has nothing to do with justice, or 
else because what constitutes justice under any given condition 
is something which anyone can readily determine by asking a 

1 There is no adequate direct history of the interaction between positive and 


natural law; but material will be found in the writings of M. Voigt in Landsberg’s 
Geschichte, N. Liszt's Deutsche Strafrecht, and Gierke’s Genossenschaftsrecht, vol. 4. 
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magical arbiter called conscience). It may well be that such 
phrases as due process of law, cfuel and unusual punishment, 
republican form of government, and direct tax, are too hope- 
lessly vague to serve as definite legal rules. But these phrases 
will not prevent courts giving the stamp of constitutionality to 
legislation the justice of which can be shown to them. 

The essence of all doctrines of natural law is the appeal from 
positive law to justice, from the law that is to the law which 
ought to be;' and unless we are ready to assert that the concept 
of a law that ought to be is for some reason an inadmissible one, 
the roots of natural law remain untouched. Now, it is true that 
the issue has seldom been so sharply put, for to do so is to espouse 
an amount of dualism between the is and the ought which is 
shocking to the philosophically respectable. The respectable 
dread to admit the existence of real conflicts in our intellectual 
household; they would rather conceal them by ambiguous terms 
such as natural, or normal. This is most apparent in the most 
philistine of all philosophic schools, the Stoics, whose tremendous 
influence in jurisprudence has brought about much intellectual 
confusion. There have not, of course, been wanting intellectual 
radicals who, in the interests of a strident monism have clearly 
and conscientiously attempted to eliminate the chasm between 
the ought and the is, either by denying the former, or by trying 
to reduce it to a species of the latter. Thrasymachus’s definition 
of justice as the interests of the stronger, finds its modern form 

1For this reason I must reject Professor Fite’s attempt, in his Individualism, 
to reduce natural rights to a question of intellect-power, or intelligent self-assertion. 
It seems to me a subtle way of reducing questions of right to a species of might. 
Basing his theory on an analysis of consciousness, Professor Fite consistently arrives 
at the position that the unintelligent have no rights. If that were so, we would 
have to say that infants, before the age of self-consciousness, and the senile or 
demented have no rights whatsoever, and anyone who takes advantage of his 
superior intelligence in dealing with them is exercising his rights. In one case, 
at least, Professor Fite does not hesitate to follow his theory to such a conclusion. 
A nation, he tells us, which allows valuable public lands to pass into private hands 
through lack of interest and intelligence should not complain of being robbed. If 
Professor Fite were consistent, he would have to say, not only that the public has 
no right to complain of being robbed because of its ignorance, but that the robber 
is perfectly justified, so long as the public does not know a way of recovering it. 
This, indeed, would be reducing questions of right to questions of might, but it 


would really make the predicate right devoid of all meaning. 
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in the definition of right as the will of the sovereign, of the people, 
or of the dominant group. But few of these radical immoralists 
have had the courage of their convictions; they smuggle in some 
normative principle, such as harmony with the tendency of 
evolution, social solidarity, etc., as the valid ideal. Marx may 
have boasted that he never made use of the word justice in his 
writings; but his followers would dwindle into insignificance if 
they could not appeal against the crying injustices of the present 
‘system.” The most courageous of all immoralists, Hobbes and 
Nietzsche, have not escaped the necessity of admitting, in a more 
or less thinly disguised form, a moral imperative contrary to the 
actually established forces. Our analytical school of jurispru- 
dence, pretending to study only the law that is, has been re- 
peatedly shown to be permeated with an anonymous natural law. 

The boldest attempt in history to do away with the antithesis 
between what is and what ought to be is, of course, the Hegelian 
philosophy, with its violent assertion of the complete identity of 
the real and the rational. And it is one of the instructive ironies 
of fate that this most monistic utterance of man should have led 
to the widest rift that ever separated the adherents of a philo- 
sophic school. To the orthodox or conservative right this meant 
the glorification or deification of the actual Prussian state. To 
the revolutionary left, of the type of Proudhon, it meant the 
denial of the right of existence to the irrational actual state. 
Nor need this surprise us, as the Hegelian philosophy is at least 
as fluid as its object, of which, indeed, it professes to be the 
outcome. By its own dialectic it sets up its own opposite, so 
that its assertion of the identity of the real and the rational 
gives way to the insight that, in the necessary opposition between 
these two we have the clue to the process or life of civilization. 
If the jurist objects that this is indeed fishing in muddy rather 
than deep waters, and that the science of law has, fortunately, 
nothing to do with all this, our answer is that this is precisely 
the muddy condition in which the legal theory of this country 
finds itself to-day. In the prevalent legal theory we find the 
conflicting assertions that the law is (and ought to be) the will 
of the people, and that it is (and ought to be) the expression of 
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immutable justice; and an unwillingness to recognize the incon- 
sistency which this involves. Professional philosophers, it seems, 
are not the only ones to take refuge in a twilight zone when their 
eyes are not strong enough to face sun-clear distinctions. The 
intellectual motives which lead to this disinclination to admit a 
sharp distinction between what is and what ought to be, come 
out perhaps clearest in the noble efforts of physicians engaged 
in teaching sex hygiene and furthering sex morality. They are 
afraid to characterize certain practices as immoral. They 
think it is more scientific to use such terms as unnatural or 
abnormal, knowing full well that these practices are natural in 
the sense that they are due to what are called natural causes, 
and normal in the sense that they are, alas, quite usual and 
widespread. 

One of the roots of this error, which is also the basis of all 
empiricism, is the assumption that science necessarily deals only 
with the actual. It would take us far afield to point out that 
this is based on the inadequate analysis of scientific procedure 
which is embodied in the Aristotelian or scholastic logic with its 
underlying assumption that all propositions are of the substance- 
attribute type. But as certain as that mathematics is a science, 
and enters into all the physical sciences, just so certain it is that 
all developed sciences deal with that which ought to exist if 
certain premises be true. The objects of two contrary hypotheses 
cannot both exist; yet in every branch of any developed science 
progress depends upon such rival hypotheses receiving equally 
careful scientific elaboration before either can be rejected. In- 
deed, every branch of science aims to assume the form of rational 
mechanics or geometry, in which we do not directly deal with 
the realm of existence, but rather with the realm of validity or 
the valid consequences of given hypotheses or axioms. And 
not only scientific progress, but all practical activities, such as 
those of statesmanship, depend upon reasoning of the form, 
‘what would happen if this engine were perfect or frictionless?’ 
even though we know such perfection to be impossible. In- 
telligent action demands that we know what will happen if we 
turn to the right and what will happen if we turn to the left, 


though it is certain we cannot do both. 
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The metaphysical objection to the possibility of a theory of 
natural law or justice runs thus'—‘‘ Questions of justice are rela- 
tive to time, place, and the changing conditions of life. Hence 
there cannot be such a thing as a definite science of these matters.”’ 
The widespread prevalence of this view, even in high places, 
shows how wofully unfamiliar is the logic of science. The objec- 
tion ignores the difference between a substantive code and a 
science of principles, a distinction which ought to be as clear 
as that between the directions of the engineer to the builder and 
the science of mechanics. The temperature or the time of 
sunrise of different places undoubtedly varies, yet that does not 
prove the absence of a rule or formula for computing it. 
Similarly substantive rules such as those of property cannot be 
well drawn without taking into account specific agricultural or 
industrial conditions. But this does not deny—on the contrary, 
it presupposes—the existence of a general rule or method for 
the determination of how far any property rule justly meets the 
demands of its time. Doubtless, because of the great simplicity 
of its subject matter and the greater development of methods of 
measurement, physical science has attained a degree of rigor and 
accuracy of formulation which the social sciences have not 
attained, and may perhaps never attain. But since the rise in 
physics of what has been called the statistical view of nature, 
there is no ground for denying that the difference in this respect 
between the physical and the social sciences is simply one of 
degree. Moreover, there are indications that the variability 
of social judgments, such as those with regard to justice, has as a 
matter of fact been greatly exaggerated. ‘The first impression of 
savage life as gathered from the reports of scientifically untrained 
travelers and others. interested in noting striking differences, 
together with the intellectual intoxication produced by the 
frenzied acceptance of the principle of universal evolution, have 
combined to produce an over-emphasis on the diversities of 

1 See Lévy-Bruhl, La Morale et la Science des Moeurs, pp. 257, 260, 279. It is 
instructive to notice how Lévy-Bruhl, like others, expells the science of ethics 
through the front door, only to let it in again through a side door as a ‘rational 


art." There seems to me no reason for refusing to admit that all sciences are 


‘rational arts’ of ordering judgments according to their relations to each other. 
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human culture. As soon, however, as we get over the disposition 
to run wild with the concept of evolution, and examine the matter 
somewhat soberly, the fundamental resemblances of all human 
races and modes of life will be seen not to have lost significance. 
Historians as radical and free from metaphysical preferences as 
Robinson find it necessary to emphasize the fundamental unity 
of human history, as opposed to the differences which separate 
us from the Greeks or Assyrians, and critical ethnologists like 
Boaz' are pointing out that the unscientific uncritical reports 
of untrained observers as to so-called primitive life have produced 
false impressions of radical moral differences, and that the actual 
variations of moral opinion are explicable by the variation of 
social conditions. In ordinary affairs and in public discussion 
we all do undoubtedly assume a large amount of agreement as 
to what constitutes justice. And while such agreement is not 
conclusive, it offers a sufficiently definite starting point for a 
critical science, which, according to the Platonic method, con- 
sists in positing ideals (or hypotheses) and criticizing or testing 
them in the light of ascertained social fact. 

Militating against this program are the prevalent views (1) 
that questions of justice are all matters of opinion, and (2) that 
all things are in a flux but that there is no logos (reason or formu- 
la) to determine the fact that things are changing, and no 
definite measure according to which they do so. Against the 
first, or sophistic position, it is sufficient to point out that no 
one in practice disbelieves that one opinion may be better founded 
than another. Against the blind worship of the dogma of 
universal and absolute change, it ought to be sufficient to point 
out that change and constancy are strictly co-relative terms. 
The world of experience certainly does not show us anything 
constant except in reference to that which is changing, and no 
change except by reference to something constant. We may 
generalize change as much as we like, saying that even the most 
general laws of nature that we now know, such as the laws of 
mechanics, are slowly changing, but this change can be estab- 

' Robinson, “The Unity of History,” in International Congress of Art and 


Sciences (1904), Vol. Il; Boaz, The Mind of Primitive Man. 
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lished and have meaning only by means or in reference to some 
logical constant. The belief that the world consists of all change 
and no constancy is no better than the belief that all vessels 
have insides but no outsides. 

Approaching the subject from the point of view of the require- 
ments of a scientific theory, let us ask what is the character of 
the principles of legal justice or natural law, and how are they 
to be established? The traditional answer from the Stoics down 
to our own day is that they are axioms whose self-evidence is 
revealed to us by the light of natural reason. This belief is 
implied in the way in which these principles are appealed to 
in popular discussions as to natural rights. Ina Catholic manual 
of socialism, we have a long list of such eternal first principles, 
which are put in the same class with such axioms as ‘ The whole is 
greater than any part,’ ‘ The cause must be equal to the effect,’ and 
the like. As the model for this view is presented by the Euclidean 
geometry it is suggestive to apply to these self-evident axioms 
the criticism which modern mathematics has applied to the 
Euclidean system. The discovery of non-Euclidean geometry 
and the whole trend of modern mathematical thought has led 
us to discard as unreliable the self-evident character of axioms or 
principles. Such principles as that two magnitudes equal to the 
same are equal to each other, or that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, are seen to be simply definitions, 
while others are either hypotheses or assumptions or else rules of 
procedure or postulates, whose contraries may not only be just 
as conceivable but even preferable in certain systems of me- 
chanics. If now we apply the same criticism to our assumed 
principles of natural law, such as ‘ All men are equal before the 
law,’ or ‘All men have the right to life,’ to the product of their 
labor, etc., it becomes evident that it will not do to rely on their 
apparent self-evidence, and that the only way to defend them 
against those who would deny them is to show that like other 
scientific principles, e. g., the Copernican hypothesis in astron- 
omy, they yield a body or system of propositions which is 
preferable to that which can possibly be established on the basis 
of their denial. But the analogy of other scientific theories 
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suggests, at least, three other cautions to be applied to the first 
these principles must be (1) clear, 





principles of our science 
(2) consistent with each other, and (3) sufficient to yield a 
coherent system. 

1. That the need of clearness has not yet been met in our 
usual theories of justice may be seen by examining the principle 
of equality which Pollock and others tell us is essential to the 
idea of justice. Here, if anywhere, we seem to have an ethical 
concept of some precision capable of yielding consequences of 
some definiteness. But the moment we begin to apply it to 
actual problems, we get into hopeless difficulties. Does the 
principle of equality mean (a) that we should always ignore the 
physical, mental, and social inequalities of men and treat them 
as if they were equal, or does it mean (}) that recognizing these 
inequalities, the law should handicap the stronger or strengthen 
the weaker so that the natural inequalities might be eliminated 
and real equality introduced? Neither of these meanings is 
free from serious objections. 

(a) The same amount of bail for rich or poor, or the same tax 
on all citizens, hardly seems just—in view of the fact that equal 
sums or even equal percentages of income represent greater 
burdens on the poor than on the rich. The same punishment 
for all found guilty of an abstractly defined offence is now recog- 
nized to be often monstrous, and we are beginning to see that 
justice requires individualization of punishment. The attempt 
to carry out the provision of our bills of rights guaranteeing to 
all the equal protection of laws has been held to be our safeguard 
against class legislation, yet the actual course of the develop- 
ment of our doctrine of police power has extracted from reluctant 
courts the admission that justice demands the recognition of 
actual ‘natural’ classes. Even if, however, we modify our 
principle and put it in the form that the law should impose 
equal or proportional burdens, we do not remove the radical 
indefiniteness of the principle of equality. In view of the 
great variety and heterogeneity of the services that society can 
rightly demand of different citizens, what are equal or pro- 
portional burdens? How shall we determine how much of the 
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service of the scientist is righily equal to the services of the 
nurse, of the legislator or the musician? 

(6) Though the conception of justice as a process of equalizing 
or handicapping is very popular, few can carry it consistently. 
A fellowship in mathematics is open in a university. Does 
justice require that the weaker mathematician shall get it so 
that thereby he may be strengthened and made the equal of 
the better man devoid of similar opportunity? 

These and countless other questions do not, doubtless, offer 
insuperable objections. They may be met much in the same 
way in which the physicist meets the objection to the principle 
of gravity found in the fact that the balloon in the air, the cork 
in the water, etc., fly upward—the seeming exceptions are 
explained by a counteracting principle. Similarly the principle 
of equality might be assigned a definite valid meaning, and 
the apparent exceptions explained as due to other principles. 
This, however, demands the abandoning of the monistic or 
monarchical craving that our science of justice shall be founded 
on a single supreme principle. 

2. Our second caution, the careful determination of whether 
our diverse assumed principles of justice are consistent with 
each other, has not always been appreciated. Thus the right to 
life and the right to keep what one has produced, seem equally 
self-evident. Yet they flatly contradict each other in the case 
of the invalid, or incapacitated, whose right to life can be sustained 
only by others having to give up what they have produced. 

Contradictions like the above can doubtless be eliminated by 
assigning definite provinces to the different principles, so that 
they cannot clash, as, for instance, the theory that each its 
entitled to the necessities of life, and that only the surplus (if 
there be any) is to be distributed either according to the amounts 
produced or according to some other principle. Such attempts, 
however, cannot be completely carried out without a quantita- 
tive social science. 

3. Finally, we must ask, are the principles with which we start 
sufficient to enable us to deduce from them what constitutes 


justice in any given case? This is a question that is unanswer- 
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able a priori. No one ignorant of geometry can tell by looking 
at its axioms whether they are or are not sufficient to develop 
the complex and highly elaborate system of geometric proposi- 
tions. Similarly it is only in the presence of a vast body of 
judgments as to justice that we can tell whether our principles 
offer a sufficient theoretic foundation. 

If the above considerations have little positive value they at 
least warn us against the widespread complacent reliance on self- 
evident principles. No science of justice can be built up by an 
intellectual coup de main; patient analysis of the multitudes of 
fact as well as the proper use of principles is required. No 
mere postulating of principles, nor unimaginative abandonment 
to the infinity of details, will enable us to make the necessary 
progress. We must control the work of philosophy with the 
wealth of the facts analyzed by jurisprudence, and analyze these 
facts in the light of the most available philosophy. An ade- 
quate science of justice or natural law, therefore, requires the 
co-operation of jurists and philosophers, and is the proper task 
of this conference on Legal and Social Philosophy. 

Morris R. CoHEN. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEw YORK 











THE PROBLEM OF OBJECTIVITY. 


N classic British or German philosophy, probably no question 
has been so variously treated, or so differently ranked, as 
the problem of objectivity. From the time of Locke to the 
present, English philosophers have inquired, to the exclusion of 
practically every other investigation, whether we apprehend the 
real, and if so, how such knowledge is possible. German meta- 
physicians particularly since Kant seem, on the other hand, 
agreed that this question is not a problem of philosophy at all. 
It was Hegel’s proud boast that he ‘broke through to reality’; 
that, premising a ready and authentic intercourse with objects, 
he expended the labor of his thought wholly on the analysis of 
the real, and the exhibition of the principles by whose aid we 
comprehend it. Philosophy, so considered, is a ‘criticism of 
categories.’ Shunning the ancient ambition to leap from the 
possessed to a severed and foreign reality, philosophy here limits 
its excursions to the plane of present proprietorship; its universe 
is a single-story affair. Between these well-defined positions 
lies a third, which partakes of the nature of each. Born of 
Anglo-Saxon minds, reared in this country and in England, it 
deals with the relation of knowledge and reality, but does so by 
the method of the Germans, postulating free and untrammeled 
commerce between thought and its object. This theory I shall 
call monistic realism. 

British philosophy has, I believe, suffered gravely from its 
exclusive preoccupation with the problem of objectivity. As a 
supremely fascinating pursuit, philosophy is more than the dull 
task of hunting a reality which must, in any case, be assumed; 
it is an effort, difficult as dignified, to see the life of man in rela- 
tion, to view it through concepts as windows, as a house set in 
order, a neat and mighty whole. It is, however, not at variance 
with this end but essential to it, that philosophers return from 
time to time to the problem of English thought. Even if self- 
imposed, this difficulty is before us, and demands attention. 
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Let any group of philosophers shun it and there will develop a 
narrow and deadly sectarianism, schools of philosophy in the 
worst sense of the term. The question of objectivity thus ap- 
pears to be what James called a “forced option’’—a problem 
that we must handle whether we would or no. 

It is to this task that the new realist sets his hand. He aims 
to exhibit, with detail and system equal to that of rival theories, 
the conclusions of the application of the German method to the 
British problem. It can hardly fail to strike one as surprising 
that a trial so natural and promising has, in the entire history 
of philosophy, been made but twice, first by Thomas Reid, second 
by the new realists. The point of Reid’s sharp attack on sub- 
jectivism lay, as is well known, in his keen and spirited denial 
of ‘ideas.’ Aroused from dogmatic acceptance of the Berkeleian 
theory by its skeptical issue in the philosophy of Hume, this 
author examined the foundations of the traditional doctrine, 
and discovered, not a little to his surprise, ‘that it leans with 
its whole weight upon a hypothesis, which is ancient indeed, 
and hath been generally received by philosophers, but of which 
I can find no solid proof. The hypothesis I mean is, That nothing 
is perceived but what is in the mind which perceives it: That we 
do not really perceive things that are external, but only certain 
images and pictures of them imprinted upon the mind, . . . If 
this be true [he concludes] . . . I cannot from their existence, 
infer the existence of anything else.’”! 

Reid’s polemic was directed, not against all conceptions of 
ideas, but solely against the notion that they are the exclusive 
objects or termini of knowledge.?_ His criticism is thus of funda- 
mental importance in the history of monistic realism, and 
should be reviewed here.* Good dogmatist that he was, Reid 


1 Reid's Collected Writings, Hamilton's edition, Vol. I, p. 96. 

2“‘If by ideas are meant only the acts or operations of our minds in perceiving, 
remembering, or imagining objects, I am," he affirms, “far from calling in question 
the existence of those acts.”” Op. cil., Vol. I, p. 298. Cf. James’s statement: 
“Whoever blots out the notion of consciousness from his list of first principles 
must still provide in some way for that function's being carried on.” Essays in 
Radical Empiricism, p. 4. 

*I quote from the excellent summary which constitutes the fourteenth chapter 
of the second of the essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. Op. cit., Vol. I, 


pp. 298-300. 
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holds it self-evident that knowledge is principally engaged, not 
with its own ideas, but with things. ‘‘When we see the sun or 
moon, we have no doubt that the very objects which we im- 
mediately see are very far from us, and from one another.” 
“A second reflection . . . is—that the authors who have treated 
of ideas, have generally taken their existence for granted, as a 
thing that could not be called in question; and such arguments as 
they have mentioned incidentally, in order to prove.it, seem too 
weak to support the conclusion.’”’ Only two arguments, he finds, 
have been advanced in support of the conception. The first, 
succinctly stated by Clarke, sets forth that ‘‘the soul, without 
being present to the images of the things perceived, could not 
possibly perceive them. A living substance can only there 


Lae | 


perceive where it is present. Of such reasoning, Reid makes 
short work, showing that whatever cogency it possesses is due 
to the unacknowledged premise that mind is quasi-material. 
The second and weightier argument arises from the fact of the 
variability of perception and illusion. ‘‘Thetable .. . ,”” Hume 
remarked, ‘‘seems to diminish as we remove farther from it: 
but the real table . . . suffers no alteration. It was, therefore, 
nothing but its image which was present to the mind.’” To this, 
the true ground of all subjectivism, Reid has no adequate or con- 
vincing reply. He merely affirms, partly on the right track, 
that there is no reason why real objects, under different conditions 
of perception, should not array themselves in different garments; 
and further reminds us that the forms and successions of appear- 
ances are as predictable as those of real things themselves—a fact, 
he believes, consonant only with the hypothesis of realism.’ 
“Thus,” he concludes, ‘I have considered every argument I have 
found advanced to prove the existence of ideas . . . in the mind; 
and if no better arguments can be found, I cannot help thinking 

1 Quoted by Reid, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 300. 

2 Quoted, op. cit., p. 302. 

*“*Shall we say,” he inquires, “that a false hypothesis invented by the rude 
vulgar, has been so lucky in solving an infinite number of phenomena of nature? 
This, surely, would be a greater prodigy than philosophy ever exhibited; add to 
this, that, upon the contrary by hypothesis, . . . no account can be given of any 


of these appearances, nor any physical cause assigned why a visible object should, 
in any case, have one apparent figure and magnitude rather than another.” 
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that the whole history of philosophy has never furnished an 
instance of an opinion so unanimously entertained by philoso- 
phers upon so slight grounds.” 

Reid’s remaining criticisms have a common aim—to reduce 
the theory of ideas to an absurdity. “If ideas be not a mere 
fiction, they must be, of all objects of human knowledge, the 
things we have best access to know . . . ; yet there is nothing 
about which men differ so much.” He observes further that 
“ideas do not make any of the operations of the mind to be 
better understood, although it was probably with that view that 
they have been first invented. . . . We are at a loss to know how 
we perceive distant objects; how we remember things past; how 
we imagine things that have no existence. . . . They are all by 
means of ideas reduced to one operation—to a kind of feeling, 
or immediate perception of things present and in contact with 
the percipient; and feeling is an operation so familiar that we 
think it needs no explication, but may serve to explain other 
operations. But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as 
difficult to comprehend as the things we pretend to explain by it.”’ 
Finally, it is in consequence of this doctrine that subjectivists 
feel it ‘‘necessary to prove by philosophic arguments the existence 
of material objects. And who does not see that philosophy 
must make a very ridiculous figure in the eyes of sensible men, 
while it is employed in mustering up metaphysical arguments, 
to prove that there is a sun and a moon, an earth and sea? .. . 
However, [he concludes] as these paradoxes have, with great 
acuteness and ingenuity, been deduced by just reasoning from 
the theory of ideas, they must at last bring this advantage, that 
positions . . . so contrary to the decisions of all our intellectual 
powers, will open men’s eyes, and break the force of the prejudice 
which has held them entangled in that theory.” 

There is in these statements much that is ill-considered and 
utterly dogmatic; but we should not, on that account, fail to 
observe that they set forth, for the first time in opposition to 
subjectivism, the outlines of a doctrine of immediate perception. 
It is, therefore, the more to be regretted that Reid could not 
sustain and develop this promising insight. Sensation, he writes, 
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“hath no object distinct from the act itself’’; ‘the feeling and 
the thing felt are one and the same.’"' In perception, memory, 
and imagination, according to our author, consciousness reveals 
the nature of objects independent of itself; in sensation and 
feeling, it has no content save its own character and state. It 
was accordingly at the latter point that the germs of subjectivism 
entered Reid’s system, and, after the manner of their kind, multi- 
plied and spread, until they infected most of it. By degrees, the 
secondary, and then the primary qualities contracted the ail- 
ment, and became, in effect, mere states of mind. The result is 
an inconsequential doctrine of perception for which Reid, owing 
to the misdirected efforts of his expositors, is mainly known— 
the theory that sensations are but signs or signals which initiate 
in the mind a ‘conception’ of objects, and an irresistible belief 
in their existence. What, according to this interpretation, 
assures us of reality is no direct seizure of it, but a common sense 
conviction of its existence, supposed for theoretical as for prac- 
tical purposes to be authoritative and final. 

This summary suffices to exhibit the grave manner in which 
Reid’s house is divided against itself. Affirming, in opposition 
to Berkeley and Hume, a suggestive doctrine of immediate per- 
ception, this author, determined by subjective premises, in- 
sensibly drifted back, in the constructive movement of his 
thought, into the very theory of ideas which he proposed to 
controvert. Nor was the breach thus left open satisfactorily 
closed by any succeeding philosopher of the Scottish school. 
Influenced by Hamilton, a man of prodigious learning but of 
little genius, these philosophers recklessly bartered their birth- 
right in monistic realism for an epistemological pottage of the 
common or representational variety. Not until the last decade, 
and then outside of Scotland, and without historical relation to 
Reid, has there been a fresh attempt to formulate the sole 
original feature of Scotch metaphysics. This was done by the 
new realists. 

Like all youthful philosophies, this system is somewhat vague 
and ill-defined. Initiated under definite proprietorship, it 


1 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 229, 230, respectively. 
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proposed, in published articles of incorporation, to do a business 
wholly specific in character. The movement, however, proved 
an expansive one, and soon outgrew its initial program. Like a 
successful candidate, snugly seated in office, it now takes a new 
view of its platform, and no one can say precisely where it stands. 
In what follows, I shall restrict myself to the theory’s essential 
logic, leaving undiscussed the views of this or that realist. 

The new realism is constructed on two cardinal principles. 
The one most emphasized is the doctrine that mind is a relation. 
Though general and ambiguous in form, this dictum has in 
practice a definite and specific meaning: It radically reaffirms 
Reid’s negation of ideas. It is a way of saying that the content 
of perception is not the perceiving process itself, but a datum that 
is or may be objective. This is the very essence of monistic 
realism. Introduce any cleft between the material known 
and that which exists—let the first be of one order and the 
second of another—and the face of things is veiled from us for- 
ever. All that an hypothesis of immediate perception need 
maintain—all that its formulae can possibly mean—is that the 
content of knowledge is neutral, and belongs exclusively neither 
to the world of ideas nor to that of things. It is to make in- 
telligible this dual citizenship that the members of this school 
define mind as a function or relation. The content of conscious- 
ness as a substance must partake of the nature of that substance, 
but the datum of thought as a relation is not necessarily of this 
single, one-dimensional character. That which in virtue of one 
connection is known, may in virtue of another exist. By the 
simple device of substituting a dualism of relations for a dualism 
of worlds the new realist exhibits reality as knowable. 

But these thinkers do not, like Reid, ground this doctrine of 
knowledge on self-evidence. It is characteristic of the logic of 
the school that it regards such an appeal, like the reference to 
introspection, as an assumption of the precise question at 
issue. All that bare experience reveals, all that is datum 
in the case, is that we apprehend determinate sounds, colors, 


forms, and other sensible qualities. What this complex content 





is—whether mind or matter, and in what sense one or the other 
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is wholly a matter of interpretation. It is what a thinker, for 
purposes of systematic development, finds it profitable to regard 
itas. It appears, therefore, that philosophers who, like Berkeley 
and Reid, discovered this datum certainly revealed respectively 
as ideas or things, view it through the distorting medium of 
their own preconceptions. Each dresses in the garments of 
his sect that which naked reveals no distinguishing mark.' By 
their fruits, not by their roots,’ the theories of subjectivism and 
realism are known. 

The principal novelty of the new doctrine lies, not in its theory 
of knowledge, but in its interpretation of existence. Reid, apart 
from the negation of ideas, was a naive or common-sense realist. 
Like all metaphysicians influenced solely by English tradition, 
he accepted without question as warranted by the senses the 
common notion that reality is an absolute, about which no 
question can be asked. In opposition to this time-honored 
belief, the members of the new school propose a second cardinal 
thesis; that reality is the product and function of thought. 
Objects are self-enclosed and relatively stable; but this character, 
so far from being original and inherent, is secondary and derived. 
Cut out of a larger and plastic context by thought, they are 
endowed with the marks of the real by the very process to which 
they are commonly considered antithetical. 

It follows that it is only in a specific and defined sense that 
reality is independent of, or external to, the process by which 
it is perceived. It stands outside the perceiving relation in 
that, though constituted a reality by reflective thought, it is 
so formed in relation to other objects, not in reference to the 
activities of the subject. The moon is external to my perception 

! This is what new realists mean when they speak of experience as constituted 
of ‘neutral entities'—a phrase which has been interpreted by Hegelians as affirming 
the existence of ‘unrelated reals." The last interpretation is false. The word 
neutral here has the same force as in discussions of international affairs. It sig- 
nifies that the subject belongs exclusively to no one party, but has much in common 
with each. Entities, then, are neutral in the sense, not that they stand apart 
from all relations, but are now in the relation of knowledge, now in the relation of 
existence, and again in both of them at once. See Perry's Present Philosophical 


Tendencies, pp. 310, 311, 316. 
? The phrase is James's, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 20. 
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in that its position and motion are determined, not in terms of 
my apprehension, but in relation to the motion of other spheres. 
Objects, in brief, are independent of perception, but not of 
conception. The affirmation of the independence and externality 
of the real is thus far from a return to dualism and representative 
perception. To assert this is to disregard the qualifications which 
alone make the new doctrine significant; it is to identify it with 
dogmatic realism. 

The fact of illusion or error is the outstanding difficulty of 
naive realism. Matter is treated as an absolute, settled in its 
way, and so righteous that it cannot appear falsely. But it 
does so appear; hence arises a difficulty insoluble unless the 
problem be differently conceived. As a first step towards re- 
definition, these unclaimed appearances are sheltered in a second 
absolute, the mind. In this way, arises the classic English 
doctrine of the twin store-houses, in one or the other of which 
all content of experience must lie. But this radical separation 
produces in turn the problem how we know these severed enti- 
ties. Thus it happens that the content of the store-house 
reality is gradually shifted to mind, and the real becomes 
hypothetical. The new realist proposes a further re-defini- 
tion. He suggests that the conception of matter which initi- 
ated the entire movement be abandoned; that the problem 
be worked out on the hypothesis that reality differs from ap- 
pearance, not as one order from another, but as a section of cloth 
which has been cut out differs from the remainder of the piece. 
The part excised, because more useful, is called real; the re- 
mainder, appearance. The difference between the two sections 
is one of value. Reality and appearance are but concepts of 
praise and blame: we use one or the other according as we desire 
to extol or disparage. With such an interpretation of reality the 
problem of appearance loses its meaning. The wheel has come 
full circle; the fact of illusion which first appeared as a difficulty, 
is now deprived of power to threaten or disturb. 

The essential character of the new realism should now be clear. 
It is not, as supposed, a party to the ancient dispute between 
subjectivism and naive realism. It is the critic as much of the 
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second as of the first of these theories, whose premises are the 
same. Its salient feature is the negation of the conception of 
substance. Some exponents of the doctrine, imperfectly grasping 
its logic, have, it is true, denied spiritual substance while affirming 
the cognate conception of matter. But so evident is it that the 
two absolutes stand or fall together, that this error could hardly 
have been committed save that the new interpretation was elabo- 
rated in opposition to subjectivism, and so made temporarily 
an unnatural alliance with dogmatic realism. Had the 
latter been orthodox and regnant, it is altogether probable 
that the nascent hypothesis, developing with a new emphasis, 
would have been called the ‘new idealism.’ Certain it is that 
the designation ‘realism’ has here lost its historic significance. 
Indeed, in that subjectivism is always to some extent critical, 
the current doctrine stands, on the whole, closer to it than to 
common-sense realism. It might perhaps most fittingly be 
entitled the ‘new empiricism.’ 

The method of the new realism is the same as that of tele- 
ological idealism. In the latter hypothesis, ideas and things as 
self-evident, and mind and matter as discrete entities, are like- 
wise denied, and there is assumed an organic relation between 
knowledge and its object which implies immediacy of intercourse.' 
What is needed in the application of the old method to the new 
problem, is that the new realism receive helpful criticism from 
the historic school, conscious, as a result of age, of the logic of 
the procedure. That there has been so little co-operation between 
them is due, partly to misunderstanding, and partly to a differ- 
ence not yet mentioned. The new realism, emulating mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, has set up for itself the ideal 
of exact procedure based on careful definition and observance 
of the canons of logic. It has thus been guided to the theory of 
universal mechanism. Teleological idealism, on the other hand, 
is specifically an attempt to interpret spiritual experience, and 
accordingly operates with the conception of ends. But even 
this difference is less real than apparent. For neither the 

1Cf. Professor Creighton’'s articles, ‘The Determination of The Real,” and 
“The Copernican Revolution in Philosophy,’’ PHIrLosopHicaL REVIEW, 1912, p. 
303 ff., and 1913, p. 133 ff., respectively. 
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method of mechanism nor that of teleology exhausts the real. 
The former procedure, though suited in principle to explain 
inorganic processes in all times and spaces, is yet incapable of 
interpreting in terms of consciousness any spiritual phenomenon. 
Oppositely, the latter method, admirably fitted to picture the 
conscious activities of man, cannot from its nature be extended 
to any process of the physical world. The truth seems to be 
that we are here confronted with co-ordinate and supplementary 
interpretations, by either of which or both we can and must 
proceed as we are able. We return, therefore, to the conclusion 
that the new realism and teleological idealism are not incompatible. 
Natural allies, they should join forces, and fight together the battle 
of acritical and competent doctrine of known objectivity. 
ALFRED H. JONEs. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 














THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONS. 


A PERSON is at the same time the greatest mystery and 
the most assured fact of the universe. This is one of 
the paradoxes which throng us, and without which, however 
baffling they may be, we could scarcely get on in this World 
Order of ours. The object of this paper is to attempt to bring 
the principles which are constitutive in the facts of our universe 
into as clear as possible a relationship with the problems of the 
origin of this most wonderful of all facts, human personality. 

We regard the human person or self as a fact because we 
evidently have here an agent,—a center of force accomplishing 
certain definite things in interaction with other facts in the 
universe. But though we regard the self as a fact, we are con- 
fronted with the difficulty of adjusting the various elements 
involved in the problem, particularly, the difficulty of adjusting 
the scientific element of the description and explanation of the 
facts, to the philosophical element of the interpretation and 
meaning of the facts. And then there is the task of adjusting 
the genetic to the logical elements in the problem of origins as 
well as in the problem of development of the person. 

The difficulty with earlier theories has been the lack of the 
genetic point of view. Philosophers have been too exclusively 
logicians. Their explanations of this fact, the human person, 
have failed to recognize all of the facts of human experience 
as derived from the world in which we are. An explanation 
may start from an hypothesis, but that hypothesis must be based 
on the total situation in the world order. Now the facts, as 
well as the logic of our world, reveal a principle of development,— 
a creative act, carried out over a long series of related facts. 
We call this series the evolutionary process. Hence, in ex- 
plaining this most mysterious fact, the person, the facts cannot 
be ignored any more than can the logic of it all. 

As illustrations of the inadequacy of former attempts to explain 
the origin of the self, we need only cite the two outstanding 
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schools, the pantheists and the theists. One of the principal 
forms of pantheistic explanation of the person is the theory of 
emanation. According to this view the person or soul is an 
emanation of the World Being. The portion of being thrown off 
is a part of the original Being and is destined to be re-absorbed 
into that Being as the mist from the ocean must sooner or later 
“slip back into the shining sea.’’ This form of explanation is 
hoary with age, and for that reason, if for no other, it commands 
our respect. But the reason for the inadequacy of such a view 
of this problem soon appears. It takes no account of the long 
series of related facts in the evolutionary process. Emanation 
is not development. The emanistic explanation does not con- 
sider the meaning of things in the light of the facts of development 
all about us. 

The theistic type of explanation of the origin of personality 
regards all things as the result of the operations of a Creator 
who has purposively controlled and shaped them to definite ends. 
Many theists have recognized the principle of development in 
creation, but in dealing with this special problem of the origin 
of persons they tend to abandon the principle of development 
and to account for the appearance of the soul as an act of positing 
of the Supreme Being. When and where the Divine plan calls 
for it, then and there a human soul has its origin and begins its 
development. According to this conception the soul is not the 
outcome of its finite antecedents, but, by the Divine act of 
positing, is a new beginning in the series. 

But this form of theism meets a fundamental difficulty: It 
must show how this act of positing is consistent with the creative 
methods employed by God as we observe them elsewhere. If 
God has made this universe and is operative in it, then in its 
material and spiritual aspects it must be all of a piece. In fact, 
the spiritual and material must, in some intimate fashion, be 
linked to and dependent upon each other, else He could not be 
in His world interacting with it. To say that God posits a 
human soul admits creation, it is true, but gives us no satis- 
faction as to the nature of the creative act by which the appear- 
ance of the soul is effected. Nor does it give us any light on 
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the nature of the relation between the creative activity and the 
created being. We should expect by a knowledge of this rela- 
tion to be able to find in the creature some clue as to the essential 
nature of the Creator. 

The law of creative activity is that every organism or being 
has been preceded by a definite preparation for its appearance 
through the operation of vital forces adapted to securing the 
origin of that particular organism. In accordance with this law 
we should expect the methods of creation employed by the 
Divine to consist of what we are familiar with under the term 
‘evolution.’ Any theory of how a being such as the human 
person had its origin must reckon with this evident program of 
development. How can we say that all created things had their 
origin by the method of evolution except the human person which 
was brought into being independently of this method, and still 
claim that God operates in a manner consistent with His own 
being? 

Certainly we are now in a position to see that we cannot seri- 
ously attempt any statement of this problem of the origin and 
development of persons without consulting the evolutionists. 
But in this problem of personality there are two uses which may 
be made of the principle of evolution. We may regard the 
person as a being given to us with certain mental principles 
which are gradually unfolding higher possibilities. This type of 
evolutionism is that of the logician. And then, on the other 
hand, these principles of development may be referred to a 
temporal process of building up a being out of the World ele- 
ments. The latter is the genetic explanation. As a type of 
logical evolutionism we might refer to Bosanquet’s conception of 
the individual in his Gifford Lectures. Bergson’s explanation 
derives its statement more explicitly from the developmental 
processes in the evolutionary series. We shall therefore refer 
more fully to Bergson’s conception of the creative act, its mean- 
ing and its end. 

In reviewing Bergson’s position with this problem of person- 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, and The Value and Destiny of the 
Individual, Gifford Lectures for 1912 and 1913 respectively. 
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ality in mind, we should note in the first place that he uses the 
terms ‘life’ and ‘consciousness’ synonymously. Whatever may 
be our interpretation of terms, all who deal with problems 
such as personality, where all of the facts of life and being are 
involved, are obliged to use such expressions as ‘consciousness’ 
and ‘conscious states’! As the writer understands Bergson’s 
view, the essential nature of personality is life in the full meaning 
of the term which makes it synonymous with consciousness. 
This ‘life’ is, furthermore, the ‘vital impetus.’ Bergson is de- 
scribing this vital impetus when he says, ‘Like eddies of dust 
raised by the wind as it passes, the living turn upon them- 
selves, borne up by the great blast of life.’ And this vital 
impetus, which is life, is the ultimate reality behind the creative 
act. 

We are also familiar with Bergson’s explanation of creation 
as an unwinding or releasing of the vital impetus. ‘The vision 
we have of the material world is that of a weight which falls: 
no image drawn from matter, properly so called, will ever give 
us the idea of the weight rising. All our analyses show us, in life, 
an effort to re-mount the incline that matter descends.’ The 
activity which is revealed in the triumph of life over the 
resistance of matter is the essence of reality. The origin of this 
activity is referred to the ‘vital impetus.’ This is made to 
furnish the starting point where the reversal or unwinding 
process begins .... At the originating end of the series 
stands the ‘vital impetus,’ at the other end a ‘consciousness’ 
which some designate as ‘personality.’ As we review this 
process from the beginning, we find this creative energy, which 
is life, manifested in the increasingly proportionate importance 
of life energy, or consciousness, or spirit, in comparison with the 
matter involved. Beginning with the crude operations of nature 
where matter holds sway and vital energy is restricted, these 
proportions are gradually reversed as the creative evolution 
proceeds, until in man the life energy or spiritual force is much 
and the material is of little importance. And so the vital 


' Creative Evolution, p. 128 (p. 165). 
Ibid., p. 245. 
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impetus comes again into its own in the conscious activity of 
personality. 

But if the ‘vital impetus’ is the creative factor in duration, 
we should be able to discern the unity, in the evolutionary series, 
of the essential nature of that form of being there in the ‘fire 
mist,’ with the form of being here at the other end in personality. 
But for Bergson this ‘vital impetus’ is not of the essential 
nature of personality. For he holds that this vital impetus “in 
the réle of life is to insert some indetermination into matter. 
Indeterminate, 7. ¢., unforeseeable are the forms it creates in the 
course of its evolution.’"' But personality foresees, and moves in 
the realm of purposes and ends. 

But when the creative element at one end of the process is 
postulated as not of the essential nature of the creative being at 
the other, then we are at a complete loss to find the meaning of 
the one in terms of the other. And the creature must get its 
meaning from the creator. Here we must insist that the order 
be not inverted. Otherwise any explanation of personality would 
be left without meaning and would suffer shipwreck. The 
essential nature of the World Being must yield the mystery of 
the essential nature of personality. In order to do this the 
World Being must furnish the elements sufficient to account for 
personality, elements which are inherently worthy of profoundest 
respect. 

It is just here that Bergson’s ‘vital impetus’ lacks what 
Bosanquet’s conception of ‘individuality’ has to contribute,— 
namely, that individuality is characterized by purposes, needs, 
and ideals, in the attainment of which the finite individual is 
raised into relation with the Absolute Individual. But the 
means of this attainment is the creative process, or evolution. 
So that we might say that the two views just referred to supple- 
ment each other, and yet neither one offers a solution of the 
problem as to how the origin of personality is related to the 
evolutionary process, nor how we are to interpret the possibility 
of the similarity of the Divine Person and the human person, 
in the light of the creative process, nor what part the evolutionary 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 126. 
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process plays in the attainment of the human personality to the 
possibilities of the Absolute. 

We have thus far arrived at the conviction that personality, 
this fact of much mystery, did not appear unannounced, but that 
great preparation was made for it. We still face the questions, 
however, as to what sort of a process it was which this prepara- 
tion involved, and what was the relation of that process to the 
nature of personality and to its development. All of us are more 
or less familiar with the process of evolution already briefly 
referred to. Let us then refer to it again in connection with 
these urgent problems concerning the Divine method of bringing 
persons into being. In the development of persons, it serves to 
bring forth more highly complex and clearer states of conscious- 
ness corresponding to more highly and complexly organized 
nervous centers, as the demands of the environment become 
greater in number and importance. The nature of conscious 
states corresponds to the complexity of nervous organization 
because of the fact that the adaptation to environment is secured 
by means of the nervous system, whose function is to codrdinate 
the various parts of the organism in its reactions to its environ- 
ment. As this nervous mechanism becomes more complex the 
conscious states become clearer, so that the organism is able to 
secure more complex adjustments, leading to greater clarity of 
consciousness, and so forth through the cycle until we might say 
that the complete series of elements necessary to a being of fixed 
ideas had been mastered. By fixed ideas we mean the instinc- 
tive states of consciousness which know certain facts necessary 
to the existence of the organism simply because the organism 
moves in, and its conscious life is confined to, the reaction to 
these particular facts. But if we should come to an order of 
being which knows things from without, moving amongst things, 
and is not confined just to its reaction with them, then we would 
have a totally different kind of ideas, representing another kind 
of environment, as we shall indicate directly. This other 
environment is apprehended by reason of the greater refinement 
of the conscious states of a being whose nervous organization is 


complex enough to make free ideas possible. 
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Without raising the question as to the quality of conscious- 
ness in fixed and free ideas, let us turn to the problem of their 
divergence. All of the adaptation represented in fixed ideas has 
to do with physical things. All instinctive forms of conscious- 
ness are bound to the material interests of a physical environment. 
The adaptation represented by free ideas calls for a different 
element,—even for a different environment. This element is 
that which is represented in the very unfolding of the vital proc- 
esses and which requires us to postulate a Self-Conscious Will 
in order to account for the direction in the organization of these 
processes,—that is, the spiritual. 

And now, bearing in mind that this spiritual element is that 
which uses the principle of development known as evolution as 
its method, we now say that this process of gradual development 
proceeds toward the requisite complexity of nervous organiza- 
tion which shall make possible the reaction of the organism to a 
spiritual environment. And just as knowledge of any kind is 
gained through reaction to environment and the nature of that 
knowledge depends on the nature of the environment, so the 
extent of spiritual knowledge and its nature depend upon the 
spiritual elements in that environment to which we react. To 
be spiritually minded means to be willing to go to the limit of 
the possibilities made available by the spiritual environment. 
Only to such are the highest reaches of the spiritual life possible. 
All this should be said in the same spirit in which we would 
remark that skill in scientific things can only be acquired by the 
scientifically minded. 

The criticism that this form of explanation makes the person 
the product of neural activity is met by keeping in mind the 
fact that these free ideas are spiritual affairs accompanied by 
a highly complex neural organization. In some strange way 
they have their root in and take their start from the nervous 
system, but these particular states of consciousness are free in 
the sense that, being no longer fixed to a kind of reaction to 
environment, they move freely amongst the elements of their 
environment and so become independent of time and space. 
In this way these states become the means of expression of a 
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being which is not limited by time or space, but which is self- 
conscious activity. And this kind of being we call a person. 
The creation of persons, then, is not by emanation, organized 
function, organic heredity, nor by an act of positing, but occurs 
as the culmination of a process of creation by development or 
evolution. 

But still the question may be raised: What has been gained 
on this hypothesis in the way of clearer knowledge concerning 
the relation of the nature of the created person to the nature of 
ultimate reality as it is in God? Is not that ultimate reality 
lost in the long series? Would not the nature of human person- 
ality be nearer the nature of Divine personality in the conception 
of a special or outright creation? We think not. We think 
much has been gained in our conception of God, as He is, by our 
comprehension of the process by which we came into being. 
And these facts come to us in self-conscious activity, that is, 
in a knowledge of ourselves. This participation in the nature 
of the reality of the Divine Person through the various aspects 
of human personal experience is the truth that is referred to in 
poetic form when the Old Testament Scriptures state that we 
are made in God’s image. The importance of the relation of 
the nature of human beings as creatures and of the Divine 
Person as Creator, inheres in the very nature of personality. 
Intelligence may be enough to explain the existence of a watch. 
But the case of personality stands in a different light. For 
personality can only be explained in terms of its own activity, 
which is self-conscious. The nature of our personality is the 
essence of His being. We are kind of His kind. Those ancient 
temporal and spatial forms still haunt us, but in this conception 
of personality as spiritual being, their solicitations prove futile, 
for we discover that we are spirit as God is. 

For a way of illustrating this deep mystery in concrete form, 
we are accustomed to turn to electrical mechanism. In elec- 
tricity we have an essence known only by what it does. In this 
respect it is like the mind, and helps us to see what we have 
gained in the meaning of the relation of the method and process 
of the creative act to the nature of personality, human and 
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Divine. For, after all is said of such phenomena as electricity 
and personality, we must be finally content with observing what 
they do. Activity is the ultimate criterion of their nature. 

But now let us examine this creative act a bit more closely in 
order to see more clearly if possible what this strange fact of 
personality may be. We have already referred to evolution as 
the creative method of God. We might now say that this 
method supplies us with the mechanism by which He would 
more fully realize Himself in a reproduction of Himself by the 
creation of other persons. The organisms which comprise the 
total creation series include not only the transmission mechan- 
ism but the two end mechanisms of origination and delivery, in 
the creative processes. Some will say, however, that while they 
can see how God's nature may be seen in human personality, the 
latest outcome of the creative mechanism, they cannot see how 
God could be revealed in the originating end where all was ‘ fire- 
mist.’ Human personality, in its thought processes, reveals 
spiritual forces, but not those primordial operations. We must 
keep in mind, however, that personality is known by what it 
does whether in thoughts or in fire-mist. Personality is the 
totality of what it does. Personality whether human or Divine 
is not a cross section of a moment’s conscious existence. It is 
the totality of its appearances. It is organic in its nature. It is 
all that it has done. And if we could shake us free from the 
temporal and spatial limitations, we should say that personality 
is the totality of all its manifestations in all its existence. We 
could do this, too, without ignoring the individuality of finite 
persons in a definite relationship to the Infinite Person. 

And so in whatever part of the mechanism we may find some- 
thing doing, we may rest assured that God is there. But many 
sincere souls are prone to lose sight of God in the mechanism and 
would do away with the idea of God. And it is true that the 
evolutionary series does not look like God, any more than elec- 
trical machinery looks like electricity. Neither does a mechan- 
ism always reveal just what it is for. One may look at the 
transmission wire and say that there is no light there. Or one 
may place the ear very close to the telephone wire and say that 
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there is no voice. But go to the transmitter and hear the voice! 
That is the appropriate instrument for revealing the activity 
throbbing in the entire mechanism. All in between is simply a 
preparation and means for the reproduction of the voice. Thus 
one may look along the evolutionary line from the fire-mist to 
the apes and say that there is no personality there. There are 
brains to be sure, but we must go to man’s brain for the thoughts 
of God surging through it all! That is the instrument for which 
all the rest has been a preparation, and which, in turn, is adapted 
to the revelation of the nature of God’s personality, which is 
spirit. 

How or where the originating end of the creative mechanism 
works we do not see clearly, for we are the transmitting end. As 
yet we are only learning to see a little way back through the 
creative mechanism. What it is at God’s end of the mechanism 
that corresponds to our brains and by means of which He com- 
municates His personal energy to the mechanism, we do not 
know. It will probably be necessary for us that we shall have 
comprehended the entire process before we can attain to such 
knowledge. From the standpoint of our finite limitations in 
this life, a large task is awaiting us somewhere. 

Because a ‘person’ is a spiritual thing, we become impatient 
of the material, spatial and temporal. We would have God 
posit a human personality and have it all over with. Some of us 
even seem to feel that any other kind of a theory would somehow 
rob God of something. Or we seem to fear that we might lose 
sight of God in such a long, labyrinthine process. We want the 
event to follow closely in time upon the Almighty Fiat. All the 
while we overlook the notion to which we subscribe, in other 
connections, that with God a day is as a thousand years and a 
thousand years is as a day. No! No! Let us with full con- 
fidence face the long stretches of the creative plan by which 
preparation was made for the reproduction of Divine possi- 
bilities in us. 

Within human personality, then, the Divine personality is 
being revealed. With all our problems and difficulties, with 


all our failures and possibilities, our life is God’s. In Him we 
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live and move and have our being. Our nature is His nature. 
In our defeats He shares. In our victories He triumphs. As 
He does so do we. 

But with all this before us, we turn again in deep perplexity 
to the creation series, for we would know its further purpose. 
Now that we have free ideas why not be content with them and 
let the rest be gone? This is practically the solution of the 
subjective idealists, who deny the reality of matter and identify 
thoughts and things. And why the persistence of numberless 
varieties of life forms? If gradual preparation was made 
through lower forms for the higher, until the highest was reached 
in human personality, then why not have just man as the result 
of the creative act? 

Simply that the persisting stages in the complete process, and 
the presence of the parts of the total mechanism may, by study 
on the part of human personality, accomplish for it what the 
mechanism accomplished for God in its creation, 7. e., personal 
development. That is, as human personality by investigation 
retraces the creation series, it realizes its own development 
through self-expression, just as God realizes His development 
through self-expression in creation. For God’s need of self- 
expression is evidently imperative, as reflected in the nature of 
the evolutionary process. And so the human person, on his 
end of the process, is furnished with the means of his own de- 
velopment in unravelling the course of his creation and finding 
his way back to God in the discovery of larger truth. 

Personality could not develop if it had nothing to learn and 
took no delight in the fulness of truth. And the things to be 
learned, the way to truth, is in the variety of facts supplied by 
the creative process, which may be regarded as the method 
employed to bring personality into being. The very possibility 
of personality was the condition of its origin, and its continued 
presence implies development. 

And, once having come into existence, there can be no develop- 
ment of personality without this variety of environment. For 
development in the person stands for the same thing that evolu- 
tion represents in the complete creative act. In his develop- 
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ment the person realizes the long processes of evolution within 
himself. It is not exactly the recapitulation theory that we 
have in mind just here, but two related facts,—variety in the 
environment furnished by the persisting elements of the creative 
process, and the preservation of the various stages in the creative 
process. In the presence of these two facts, human personality 
becomes involved in a seemingly endless quest for all of the 
elements which comprise the complete creative act. As in 
mountain climbing, when the ascent of one peak reveals new 
ranges beyond, so the mastery of one realm of creation yields 
to developing personality a vision of new reaches to be mastered. 
And these adventures in search of new facts and larger truth are 
life for hirn. In meeting the problems and difficulties of adjust- 
ing himself to the truth, and of bending the creative forces to 
his service, the human person discovers unlimited possibilities of 
development. 

Then, too, the principle of interaction, which is recognized 
as a factor in progressive evolution, and which is made possible 
by the survivals of the creative process, is an element which 
plays a definite part in the development of persons. The high- 
est and most productive type of interaction is that which takes 
place between one person and another. But we should clearly 
recognize that the form of interaction between the higher and 
lower elements in the evolutionary series is just as useful. And, 
in fact, in this problem of finding the meaning of the relation of 
the nature of personality to the creative process this lower type 
of interaction is as essential and indispensable as the higher. 
For the creative process is all one act. The larger, therefore, 
the number of interactions, the more comprehensive is our con- 
ception of that complete act. 

In all these ways, through the persistence of past forms, we 
as persons are able to follow back through the creative process 
and, in a very real way, are permitted to observe the details of 
the means employed to bring personality into being. In our 
own activity there is an organic connection established between 
us and all that has gone before. It is as though God were saying 
to us: All this you are plus personality. 

Now, whenever we gain a better understanding of how person- 
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ality originated, we make a gain in the meaning of personality 
for us, and of the nature of its reality. For reality gives us the 
terms of truth, and the satisfaction which truth brings represents 
the apprehension or appropriation of the thoughts of God by a 
human person. According to this view, the appearance of any 
fact in the creative series is a reality. And as it is given meaning 
in the total order of thingsitisthe truth. Therefore the value of 
the genetic approach to the problem of personality is that any 
new light as to the conditions and circumstances of the appear- 
ance of a factual element in personality gives a fresh clue to the 
nature of personality. It is true that we must take account of 
personality as it is now constituted. The logical study of person- 
ality is positively necessary. The investigation of problems of 
personality cannot dispense with it. According to the foregoing 
conception, however, personality has arisen in devclopment and 
is itself developing. It is ever passing from one stage of existence 
to a more advanced one. Therefore the genetic and the logical 
problems are supplementary. As the genetic contribution can- 
not complete the statement of the problems of personality, neither 
can the logical statement make a beginning without the genetic 
approach. Each is essential to the fullest possible understanding 
of the nature of personality. 

How much of the Divine Person we actually comprehend is 
not at all certain. But this we must admit, that whatever we 
may know of Him, we must know in the activity of our own 
personality. We are aware of an ability to interact with this 
material world we live in, through our brains and nervous systems. 
As we have already remarked, just what the agency is, corre- 
sponding to our brains, by which the Absolute Person interacts 
with the material order, is beyond us. It may be that no such 
agency is needed, but that for Him thought and thing are 
identified, and that the full truth is implicitly His own. At any 
rate, we are convinced that in contemplation of the whole crea- 
tive act we are getting increasing light on the mystery of our 
existence. And as we gain a clearer view of the origin, and, 
thereby, the nature of our own personality, we are gaining a 
clearer conception of God. ERNEST A. RAYNER. 
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THE NON-SENSUOUS KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY. 
A Stupy IN NEo-REALIsT EPISTEMOLOGY. 


— is regarded by many of its exponents as well as 

by many of its critics as emphasizing the subjective side of 
knowledge to the exclusion of the objective, as asserting “‘that 
all objects are mental’’ and taking no account of “those daily 
recurring motives that force us to distinguish after all two some- 
how contrasted groups of entities, the material and the ideal.” 
The ground for this one-sided interpretation of idealism is to be 
found in its historical antecedents. Locke, following the sci- 
entific speculations of his time, had distinguished between the 
primary qualities of objects as those residing permanently in the 
object, and the secondary qualities as those which are due to 
the action of the primary qualities on the senses; Berkeley 
had taken up the primary qualities also into the subjective 
realm; Hume had argued that the categories of the understanding 
are likewise subjective; and Kant had completed this sub- 
jectivistic process by taking up into the subject the forms of 
space and time which alone had remained to the object. Kant 
had however retained on the objective side the empty conception 
of the transcendent object or thing-in-itself. But inasmuch as 
the Cartesian distinction of thought and extension had become 
a distinction within the realm of consciousness itself, the division 
of the universe into the two absolutely distinct spheres of con- 
sciousness and the object which transcends consciousness becomes 
a purely fictitious one. Hegel therefore denied the existence of 
the unknowable object or thing-in-itself and held that the ideal 
is the real, that the object in consciousness is the only object. 
Kant had held that all that is known is mental or phenomenal, 
and that reality is unknown and unknowable. In denying the 
existence of this transcendent reality Hegel did not mean that 
all that is is mental or phenomenal, but simply that we can and 

' E. B. Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 83. 
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do know reality itself and are not limited in knowledge to some 
mental, unreal, ‘ideal,’ counterpart or copy thereof. The 
idealism which Professor Holt criticizes is the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley, which denies the existence of matter, and not the 
objective idealism of Hegelianism, which asserts the reality of 
the material world but holds that it is not external to mind 
“but only ‘external’ in the sense that it consists of objects out- 
side of one another spatially or of events external to one another”’ 
temporally... The Hegelian identification of reality with the 
world of ideas does not, therefore, mean the reduction of reality 
to ideas “‘which have neither extension, shape, size, motion, 
colour, sound, odour, taste nor touch’’;? it means that ideas of 
this sort are dismissed as the fictions of a dualistic epistemology 
and that the human mind is recognized as being, in any act of 
consciousness, in direct contact with reality itself. 

Granted then that the object of consciousness is known 
directly and not through the intermediation of ‘ideas,’ it follows 
that it is the object itself and not any ‘idea of the object’ merely 
that is in the mind when an object is known. This fact supplies 
the basis for the American neo-realist doctrine of mind and of 
ideas, a strictly monistic doctrine* which, nevertheless, seeks to 
achieve monism not by denying the reality whether of mind 
or of matter,‘ but by analyzing the elements of experience until 
we find them resolving themselves into the same fundamental 
concepts.’ Now in experience there are to be found some entities 
called matter or physical bodies, others called soul or mind, and 
still others called universals, such as logical and mathematical 
concepts, the laws of science, propositions, qualities, ideas, feel- 
ings, emotions, and the like. But physical reality is, as recent 

1 John Watson, The Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 77. 

Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 141. 

* English neo-realism, while it relegates propositions, concepts, etc., to the 
objective sphere, retains on the subjective side the activity of consciousness. It is 
thus really dualistic. But American neo-realism, as represented by Professors 
Perry and Holt, seeks to explain the activity of consciousness as well as its content 
objectively. It is therefore strictly monistic. 

‘Ibid., p. 83. 


5 Ibid., p. 64. 
8 Ibid., pp. 75. 77, 155, etc. 
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developments in physics indicate, complex and decomposable 
into simpler terms and relations, such as stresses, tensions, 
vibrations, electrical charges, capacities, masses, and so forth. 
The minute atom, the ‘microscopic tennis ball’ of materialistic 
physics has disappeared. But the denial of ‘matter’ as a dis- 
tinct substance is not a denial of the existence of real objects 
but only a denial of ‘‘ the stuff that philosophy has declared these 
objects to be made of; . . . the hidden and unattainable bearer 
of colours, sounds, smells, motions, energies and masses which 
alone are the objects of our experience.” It is further to be 
noticed that these entities are not only the constituent elements 
of the physical world, without any “trace of an unanalyzed 
material residue,”” but they are also the constituent elements of 


our conscious experience.’ In other words, in so far as I 
divide them into elements, the contents of my mind exhibit no 
generic character. . . . It is only with respect to their groupings 
and interrelations that the elements of mental content exhibit 
any peculiarity.’ ‘“‘The same elements,” viz., sensible qualities 


‘ 


and logical categories, ‘‘compose both mind and body” so that 
‘instead of conceiving reality as divided absolutely between two 
impenetrable spheres, we may conceive it as a field of inter- 
penetrating relationships, among which those described by 
physics and psychology are the most familiar and typical, and 
those described by logic the most simple and universal.’* The 
elements which compose reality, 7. e., the neutral entities, are 
neither physical nor psychical; they are called physical or psychi- 
cal according to the nature of the complex in which they appear. 
Mars is psychical ‘‘in relation to my perceiving activity, . .. my 
memories, plans, feelings, etc.;’’ it is physical “‘by virtue of its 
volume and its distance from the sun.’”® 

The peculiar merit which this explanation of mind claims is 
not that it has assimilated the physical to the psychical or vice 
versa, but that it has assimilated both to a neutral substance 
out of which it can construct both the physical and the psychical 


1 Ibid., pp. 115, 122, and passim. 

? Ibid., pp. 166-8. 

*R. B. Perry, Present Philosophic Tendencies, p. 277. 
* Ibid., p. 311. 

5 Ibid., p. 312. 
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realm without presupposing on the one hand an unknowable 
substratum of Matter or on the other an unknowable sub- 
stratum of Mind. In other words, neo-realism believes “that 
it will be possible to frame a deductive system . . . consisting 
of terms and propositions”’ (7. e., logical entities) ‘‘as premises, 
and themselves not conscious, not made of conscious or ‘ideal’ 
stuff, such that all the essential features of consciousness will 
follow as logical consequences.’"* Given, then, a universe of 








neutral entities, 7. e., of universals, in various degrees of combina- 
tion and organization, the task of neo-realist epistemology is to 
“derive the ‘knowledge’ relation without assuming it in our 
premises.” Not only are we not to look in the physical world 
for ‘microscopic tennis balls,’ we are also not to look in the 
psychical world for a ‘ghost’ haunting the house of the brain.* 
The neural system, however, while it is not the seat of any ghostly 
knower, is necessary to the existence of psychical phenomena.‘ 
‘“‘Elements become mental content,”’ we are told, “‘when reacted 
to in the specific manner characteristic of the central nervous 
system.’ But while the neural system is one term in the knowl- 
edge relation, the other term is the wide, wide world as well as 
other minds, and these are obviously not inside my skull. And 





as for the supposed mutual exclusiveness of minds, this is but a | 
myth, leading if held to pure solipsism.* Mind or consciousness, , 
then, as defined by Professor Holt, is a field of objects selected 
from the environment by the response-activity of the neural 
organism. The cross-section of the environment ‘defined by 


the specific reaction of reflex-arcs is the psychic realm:—it is 
the manifold of our sensations, perceptions, and ideas:—it is 
consciousness.”"” Professor Perry, it is true, draws special 
attention to the distinction between the action and the content 
of consciousness, between “thinking and thought, perceiving 
and percept, remembering and memory’”’ *; but the action here 
! Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 86 f. 
2 Ibid., p. 136. ‘ 
* Ibid., p. 310. 
‘ Ibid., p. 188. | 
5 Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 299. 
* Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, pp. 88, 150 ff. 
| 


? Ibid., p. 182. 
* Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 274 f. 
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referred to is not that of a soul or spirit seated in the brain and 
choosing a course of action; it is for Professor Perry as for Pro- 
fessor Holt the behavior of the physical organism,! the reaction 
of the neural system to stimuli.2 To be perfectly consistent, 
however, in his use of language Professor Perry should not call 
such action ‘ mental.’ As we have seen, elements become ‘mental’ 
‘‘when reacted to in the specific manner characteristic of the 
central nervous system.’’ The content of mind, then, is to be 
found not within the nervous system but without. Now what 
Professor Perry means by ‘mental action’ is not the action of a 
more or less organized complex called mind; it is the action of 
the neural organism whereby this mental complex is constituted, 
and does not itself appear as content of mind. It is true that 
“the bodily process which in my own experience functions as 
mental action and does not appear as content’’ may nevertheless 
appear as the content of another mind.‘ But it is not an activity 
of that other mind but is itself an object or event to which the 
physical organism of that other person is responding. It is 
thus content of consciousness, never conscious activity. Mind, 
then, it would seem, has no activity of its own; it is always 
object, never subject; a complex of known (i. e., selected) entities, 
but never knower. The subject or knower is for neo-realism not 
the mind but the body.® 

But to speak of the body as knower is as misleading as to 
speak of the behavior of the body as mental action. Professor 
Holt does indeed define the knowing process as the manner in 
which a cross-section is defined by response. But if this means 
that it is the neural organism which knows, we are back once 
more to the “long since discredited ‘subcutaneous’ mind,’”* 
and the question of pre-Kantian epistemology rises again; how 
it is that the knower, though limited to an individual organism, 
nevertheless knows objects outside of that organism. To call 
the body the knower is to identify knowing with the movements 

1 Ibid., p. 298. 

2 Ibid., p. 303. 

* Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 182. 

‘ Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 298. 


SE. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics. 
* Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 303. 
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and behavior of the neural organism and to ignore the charac- 
teristic feature of knowledge, viz., the presence in consciousness 
of the field of objects to which the organism is responding. But 
if to know means to have a certain content ‘in consciousness,’ 
the knower must be that which contains, that which is conscious 
of its content. Now the content of consciousness is the field of 





objects responded to by a neural organism and these objects are 
clearly a content not of that organism but of the field of objects 
itself. On the neo-realist definition of mind or consciousness as 
the cross-section selected from the environment by the response- 
activity of a neural organism, it would follow that the conscious 
entity or knower is none other than this cross-section itself, and 
the known isits content. In other words, a strict epistemological 
monism must identify mind and object, knower and known. 
With this interpretation of the neo-realist conception of mind 
objective idealism is in virtual agreement. As Professor Hoernlé 
constantly maintains, to identify reality and mind, as idealism 
does, is to claim that anything and everything that is to be 
found in a mind is and belongs to reality, and this is the important 
attitude of objective idealism. It is likewise the important atti- 
tude of neo-realism. The problem of modern epistemology is 





no longer to explain how it is possible to pass from a solipsistic ) 
world of ideas to knowledge of reality, but to explain how, since 
the content of mind is reality itself, there arise in mind errors, 
imperfections, and a sense of finitude. It is in their answer to 
this question that idealism and realism differ. For idealism 
tends in some sense to identify finite minds with an Absolute 
Mind, and thus seems to make the problem of finitude 
and error more difficult than it is for neo-realism which frankly 
regards mind as a contingent, finite feature of reality. 

The problem of the finitude of knowledge, or more correctly 
of the sense of finitude, arises most clearly in connection with 
the neo-realist doctrine of ideas. The problem is this: If the 
content of consciousness is reality itself, how are we to account 
for the sense of discrepancy between knowledge and reality? 
For if the wider reality, in contrast with which knowledge is 
seen to be imperfect, is not in consciousness, that which is in 





consciousness cannot be compared with it, while if it is in con- 
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sciousness, then the discrepancy between it and knowledge dis- 
appears. Can either neo-realism or objective idealism, with their 
doctrine of the identity of knowledge and reality, of idea and 
object, solve this problem? Can either theory offer any justi- 
fication for the use of the word ‘idea,’ since this word embodies 
the popular notion that knowledge and reality are not one? 
‘Everyone except a philosopher,” says Mr. Bertrand Russell,’ 
“can see the difference between a post and my idea of a post.” 
What is the difference? Can it be clearly stated? 

There is this distinction recognized by neo-realism between 
object and idea, that objects exist independently of being known; 
it is only in respect of being known that objects are ideas. “It 
is only necessary to conceive of idea as an office or relationship, 
instead of as a kind of substance. It is then possible to suppose 
that a thing may occupy that office or relationship, and thus 
assume the status of idea, without being identified with it. . 
But this does not at all imply that whatever assumes the status 
of idea, must be idea in order to be at all, or that there are no 
things that are not ideas.’” But while it is held that things 
need not be known in order to exist, 7. e., that there are things 
that are not ideas, it is likewise held that ideas are nothing but 
things ‘‘in respect of being known”’ and indeed that there is no 
ground “‘for asserting that there is any term of the bodily com- 
plex that is disqualified from entering the mental complex.’ 
“There are no such two things as knowledge and the object of 
knowledge, or thought and the thing thought of.’* ‘The logic 
of the situation is simply this, . . . nothing can represent a 
thing (in mind) but that thing itself.’ And this holds true of 
space and time as of all other objects. What we know is not 
symbols which are neither spatial nor temporal, but actual space 
and actual time themselves. Spatial ideas, for example, “‘ have 
just the size and occupy just the positions of the objects that the 
subject is said to have experienced.”* But a complication im- 

' Principles of Mathematics, p. 451. 

* Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 124 f. 

3 Ibid., p. 310. 

‘Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 148. 


5 Ibid., p. 142. 
* Ibid., p. 145. 
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mediately enters. ‘‘We must conclude,”’ says Professor Holt, 
“that the adequate idea of a minute or of an hour is just a minute 
or an hour. . . . It is to be further asserted that an adequate 
idea of a year would be just a year long, but it need not be 
affirmed that a person ever has an adequate idea of a year, any 
more than he ever has an adequate idea of a thousand miles.””! 
“Knowledge, truly, never is complete; our ideas, therefore, are 
never completely identical with the objects. Hence we have 
become wedded ... to the phrase,—my thought is of an 
object—when we ought to say and mean—my thought is a 
portion of the object—or better still,—a portion of the object 
is my thought.’ Thus in the same breath we are assured that 
object and idea are identical and yet that they are never com- 
pletely identical; that spatial ideas have just the size of the 
objects that the subject is said to have experienced, and yet 
that it need not be affirmed that any one has an adequate idea 
of a thousand miles; and that “it is true in the exact sense that 
our knowledge of the pre-Christian era, like our knowledge of 
celestial space, is representative, that is, it is immediate know]l- 
edge as far as it goes,”’ but ‘‘the correspondence is incomplete.’’* 
Now it is readily to be admitted that we do not have an adequate 
idea of the pre-Christian era or of celestial space or even of one 
year; but how do we come to know that we lack this knowledge? 
I have an ‘idea’ of a thousand years, and according to the neo- 
realist view this means none other than that a ‘thousand years’ 
is in my consciousness. But my idea is inadequate, 7. e., the 
‘thousand years’ is not all there, is only partly there. Now I 
know only what is in consciousness,‘ hence I do not know the 
‘thousand years’ but only a portion of it, the order, perhaps, of 
some of the events that took place during that period, and to 
that portion of the ‘thousand years’ I wrongly give the name of 
the whole. But if I know only a certain series of events and 











certain dates, what do I mean by saying that this is not the 
‘thousand years’ which I do not know? What is the unknown 


' [bid., pp. 146 f. 
? Ibid., p. 149. 
3 Ibid., p. 147. 


* See ibid., p. 87. 
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X with which I compare what I do know in order to pronounce 
my knowledge incomplete? And how can I compare that which 
I do know with this ‘unknown’ X unless I know it also? It 
does not save the realist position to maintain that “the order 
of some of the events that take place through long intervals of 
time’’ is identical with the order of those events as they are in 
my knowledge! or that the knowledge-mass of some locality is 
identical with those parts of that locality of which it is the 
knowledge,” for in that case what we should say is that the object 
of our knowledge is not a century but just those events in that 
order in which they occur in consciousness; and again is not 
some distant town but just those features of it which are in 
consciousness. I might call the one a ‘century’ and the other 
‘Paris’; but I could not know that these are not the real century 
and the real Paris unless I knew the reals as well as the inade- 
quate ideas. But Professor Holt urges that “‘in respect to the 
omissions knowledge is not representative: in fact there is no 
knowledge,’* so that we are supposed to know that there are 
omissions in our knowledge although the omitted elements are 
not only absent themselves but are not in any way represented. 
Professor Perry’s explanation that “the selective action of 
consciousness . . . as it includes or excludes, also defines char- 
acteristic fragments, foreshortenings, and assemblages of things, 
that may not coincide with physical and logical lines of cleavage,’’* 
equally fails to explain our sense of the fragmentariness of our 
knowledge; for (1) the only person who can know that what my 
consciousness has selected is fragmentary is he who knows the 
whole at the same time;' while (2), on the realistic hypothesis 
that relations are external and that minds and physical bodies 
are chance groupings of neutral entities some of which may be 
common to both,® the fact that the complex constituted by the 
selective action of my consciousness differs from physical or 

1 Ibid., p. 147. 

2 Ibid., p. 231 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 147. 

‘ Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 323 f. 


5 See Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 260. Cf. p. 87 
* Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 310 and passim. 
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logical groupings (supposing me to know both, which is ex 
hypothesi not the case), is no ground for calling it fragmentary, 
since there is no reason why the lines of cleavage in the two 
cases should be alike. It seems quite evident that on this 
hypothesis the only person who could be aware of the frag- 
mentariness of knowledge, the inadequacy of ideas, the failure 
of any known object or entity or grouping thereof to coincide 
with physical or logical lines of cleavage, would be one who 
has within his own consciousness not only (1) the inadequate 
idea which is within the mind of the other and (2) the more 
inclusive reality, but also (3) the ‘intention’ of the first person, 
i. e., his purpose to ‘mean’ that wider reality which is ex hypo- 
thest not in his consciousness. For as Professor Royce points 
out,' there can be no question of correspondence between my 
idea (4. e., what is in my mind) and some reality beyond my mind 
(in the sense of being partly unachieved), unless I purpose by my 
idea that wider reality; or, to use Professor Perry’s language, 
unless I ‘‘ mistake fiction’’ (7. e., what is fashioned by the selec- 
tive activity of the physical organism) “‘for fact’” (7. e., some 
physical or logical grouping which the subject had intended to 
select). That portion of Paris which is in my knowledge-mass 
is an ‘inadequate idea’ of Paris only if I intend by it—take it to 
mean—the whole of Paris, which must also somehow form part 
of my knowledge-mass. But this ‘intention’ involves complica- 
tions far beyond the first simple identification by neo-realism 
of idea with reality. Professor Holt’s exposition of the fact that 
objects may have their location in an individual’s knowledge 
system and at the same time their distinct location in the time 
and space system, and that the two systems are identical in that 
portion where the two coincide and there only,* helps us not at 
all, for (1) it does not account for the fact that in order to con- 
trast the two systems we must know both:—indeed Professor 
Holt denies knowledge of “that more comprehensive system 
which should include both”; and (2) it fails to explain why 
! The World and the Individual, I, pp. 306 ff., 319 ff. 
* Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 325. 


* Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, pp. 233 f., 236. 
4 Idid., p. 236. 
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that portion of the object which is in consciousness should not 
be content to be what it is but should ‘mean’ or ‘refer to’ a wider 
whole which is partly beyond consciousness. 

This second problem is thus stated by Professor Hoernlé,' 
‘that we are and can be conscious of objects whose nature and 
existence we do not regard as simply identical with the nature 
and existence of our own states of consciousness.”’ Or as Pro- 
fessor John Watson puts it,’ “‘The consciousness of an object 
as existing outside of the particular apprehension in which it is 
said to be revealed cannot be identified with the particular state 
of the individual conscious subject. . . . If the particular con- 
scious subject can only say that at this moment there is pre- 
sented to him a tree he cannot tell what may happen the next 
moment. Hence the consciousness that the tree is real implies 
that the subject has the capacity of going beyond the immediate 
sensation which he now experiences.”” This fact, to which Pro- 
fessor Hoernlé has given the name of the “‘self transcension of 
consciousness,”’ is attributed by idealism to the “universalizing 
power of the mind’’; for sensible experience, as Professor Watson 
tells us,® ‘‘is not the mere apprehension of this thing as here and 
now, but it is implicitly the comprehension of the thing as capable 
of existing in any here and now.” Our problem, then, is to 
explain how we can in any single act apprehend an object as 
existing apart from that act; in other words, in what sense the 
object is present to consciousness when, although not present 
'to sense, it is yet known to exist. Now it is to be noted in this 
connection that the object, even when present to sense, is only 
partly sensed,—the greater part of its qualities are really present 
in the form of thought. I see only part of the table at which I 
write; and the process by which I infer to the rest of the table 
is the same as the process whereby I infer the existence of the 
papers in the drawer where I remember having put them, and 
of the sun by whose reflected light I see such portion of the 
table as lies within the range of my vision: for be it noted that 
the larger part of the table as well as the papers in the drawer 

1 Mind, 1907, p. 81. 


2 The Interpretation of Religious Experience, 11, p. 60. 
* Ibid., p. 60. 
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and the sun in the sky are at the present moment in no wise 
sensibly present to me and yet they are in my consciousness. 
With this statement the neo-realist will not entirely agree. 
For while it is to the merit of neo-realism to have urged that the 
object of knowledge is in any instance a real entity and not an 
‘ideal,’ 7. e., unreal, copy thereof, the new realism has not en- 
tirely freed itself from the materialistic presuppositions of the 
older realism which refuses the name ‘real’ to any but the 
sensible elements of reality. Thus Professor Perry' maintains 
that if I speak of the sun when I do not see it, the sun itself is 
not in my consciousness but only the word ‘sun’ and the response 
to that word of my neural organism, whether the word be heard, 
seen, or only kinaesthetically imaged. This response, however, is 
related to the real sun in this way, that it takes the form of a 
motor-set in nerves and brain directed toward the sun, a pre- 
paredness to see the sun or to act in reference to it. Now it has 
been already granted by both idealism and realism that in 
‘thought about’ or ‘knowledge of’ any object, a real entity 
and not an unreal counterpart thereof is in consciousness. But 
when the sun is not visibly present to me it does not explain 
my ‘thought’ of the sun to say that the sun is present only as a 
word and neural response to that word, for the actual sun must 
somehow be an object of thought in order that 1 may discriminate 
between the sun and the word ‘sun’ which stimulates in me a 
motor set or preparedness to see the sun. If the real sun is 
not present to consciousness, how do I know that it is the real 
sun which the word ‘sun’ predisposes me to see? How indeed 
do I know the real sun at all? What is it that I know when I 
know there is a real sun over and above the word and the cortical - 
set? Ina similar way Professor Holt defines the meaning of the 
word ‘door’ as the response of the neural organism to that word, 
its incipient motion toward the door, and apparently fails to 
consider that the psychologically untrained mind, when it hears 
so familiar a word, is seldom aware of the word, practically never 
of any motor-set in nerves or brain, but is always aware of the 


1 For some of the views attributed to Professors Perry and Holt I can refer to 
no printed article but only to discussions in the seminar conducted at Harvard 
University by Professor Hoernlé during the session of 1915-16. 
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actual entity door, even when the eyes see and the hands touch 
none. The attempt of neo-realism to find some sensuous entity 
or psychical image in consciousness as the ‘meaning’ of words 
which refer to absent objects is open to the same objection as 
was raised against that type of idealist psychology which assures 
us that we have in such cases ‘mere ideas’ only and not real 
things in our mind. In both cases knowledge of real things is 
tacitly admitted in the very attempt to explain in what form 
those real things are known.' The only way to meet this 
problem is to admit frankly that an entity can be in conscious- 
ness really (realiter) and not merely as ‘idea’ or ‘cortical-set’ 
even when it is not present in perception; in other words we have 
to admit the conceptual or non-sensuous knowledge of reality. 
The psychological phenomena of stimulus and response, of 
kinaesthetic and other images, of cortical-set, and so on, have 
won for themselves recognition as genuine scientific facts, but 
they tell us only half the story of cognition, that, viz., of the 
neural organism. The other half of the story is to be sought in 
the nature of the environment itself. To seek for a psychical 
image or cortical-set as the meaning of any word when the 
object meant is not present in perception is a point of view bound 
up with the misleading limitation of the word ‘knower’ to the 
body, and is surely a superfluous attempt in a theory which 
frankly identifies consciousness with the field of objects responded 
to. Moreover the difficulty—if such it is—is with us even in 
connection with objects given in perception, for I never sense the 
whole of any object and yet the whole of a perceived object is 
admittedly in consciousness. The real problem of modern 
epistemology is not to find a sensual counterpart for every object 
present to thought, but to determine what is the extent and réle 
of sensation in consciousness; not to explain how the neural 
organism can ever respond not only to immediate stimuli but 
also to the wide, wide world— including logical, 7. e., non-physical, 
entities as well as physical,—not, that is to say, to explain how 
the body can know; but to show what part the brain and nerves 
play in a mind which both neo-realism and objective idealism 


' Compare what Prof. Hoernlé has to say on this very point in a very interesting 


article in Mind for 1907, p. 78 and passim 
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agree in identifying with the objects of consciousness. For the 
logic both of the historical development of philosophic thought 
and also of recent speculation has compelled the abandonment of 
what Professor Perry calls the ‘sub-cutaneous’ mind. 

What then is mind and what part does the neural organism 
play in mind? ‘“‘The phenomena called mental,”’ says Professor 
Holt, “are those involved in knowledge,” but knowledge is 
defined precisely as the “manner in which a cross-section is 
defined by response,’"' in other words ‘‘mind or soul in some 
way or other depends on the nervous system’” so that knowledge 
always associates itself with the response of a neural organism 
to its environment. Now neo-realism is by no means to be 
thought of as limiting mind to the brain,—far otherwise !—and 
yet, as we have seen, it tends to the view not only that what- 
ever is known has its physiological counterpart in the neural 
organism, but further that the object known is present physi- 
ologically or as cortical-set only when it is not present to sense. 
We have however seen reason for refusing to limit consciousness 
to merely sensational elements. Whoever or whatever we are 
who know, it seems quite clear that we know much which is not 
present to sense and indeed much that can never be so pre- 
sented, although it may be represented in sense by conventional 
symbols and by words. In other words, not only does knowledge 
include the ‘external’ world, but many entities are known that 
are debarred by their very nature or position from affecting the 
neural system. But if so we can no longer speak of the body as 
knower and the environment as known. We may speak of the 
one as subject and the other as object of the response relation 
in the sense that the one may be viewed as moving towards or 
from the other; but this does not mean that it is the body or 
brain which knows, which is conscious. The conscious entity 
is the ‘brain-environment complex.’ The situation in which 
any one may be said to know or be conscious of something is 
much the same as when an observer watches some other organism 
respond to its environment, except that in the former case the 
observer is the complex observing elements which constitute 


1 Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 179. 
2 Ibid., p. 182, 188. 
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itself, whereas in the latter case it is observing elements which 
constitute another response situation. Each neural organism 
thus by its very existence and response-activity constitutes an 
ever-shifting complex through the ever-varying relationships 
into which it enters with its environment, and we are to think 
of a logical as well as of a temporal and spatial environment. 
The non-sensuous knowledge of reality means the presence of 
elements in this complex without their being in direct contact 
with the neural organism, the fact that they are nevertheless 
known being due to the fact that it is not the neural organism 
which is the knower but the ‘organism-environment complex.’ 
This conception of consciousness, viz., as an added character 
neither of brain nor of any merely physical complex but of the 
complex constituted by the response of a brain to its environ- 
ment, explains a number of other puzzling situations. 

1. It explains why a sensational element is always present in 
consciousness, since on this theory a neural organism is an 
ever present constituent of any mind. It is however to be borne 
in mind that the sense of immediacy and of greater reality that 
goes with sensation is to be attributed not to the fact that in 
sensation mind is in closer contact with reality than it is in 
thought—for in any monistic epistemology mind is recognized 
as in equally immediate contact with all that is its content,— 
but to the fact that there is no consciousness and hence no sense 
of any reality at all until there is a neural organism present with 
its sensations. 

2. This theory explains the privacy of sensations, since in 
any conscious complex the response activity of the neural 
organism is the particularizing feature. The object external to 
the neural organism may be present in any mind, but the re- 
sponse-activity of the neural organism is its own, goes to constitute 
that individual consciousness of which that neural organism is 
the center. Now the consciousness of the response of its own 
neural system constitutes the feelings and emotions of the 
individual consciousness. It is true that (1), as observed 
motion my neural response can be made an object of observa- 
tion by others, as when another judges from the distortions of 
my face that I have the toothache; and that (2), those others 
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may infer that I feel as they do when their nerves are similarly 
affected, i. e., my sensations may be present in other minds, though 
as thought not as sensation. But if in order to know that I have 
the toothache it were necessary for another to have my pain, as 
Professor Holt contends,' although on this point there seems to 
be a disagreement between him and Professor Perry,? then it 
would be necessary for that other person not only to have ‘the’ 
toothache but to have ‘my’ toothache. My private feelings 
may be an object of non-sensuous knowledge to another but 
they can never become ‘his’ sensations. 

3. This theory explains the community of the conceptual 
elements in experience—and among these is to be classed the 
knowledge of the objectivity of any entity as contrasted with 
such experiences as we describe as illusory. For if on this 
theory the neural organism constitutes the particularizing feature 
in any experience, the second term in the conscious complex, 
viz., the wide, wide world, is the common or universalizing feature. 
The doctrine of the mutual exclusiveness of minds is rejected 
by this theory (as by neo-realism) except as it applies to the 
mutual externality involved in the physical character of the 
various neural organisms. 

4. This theory explains why introspection reveals only con- 
scious states, whereas observation of behavior discovers only 
motion and never consciousness. For while (a) all observation, 
whether introspective or behavioristic, is a form of introspection 
in that it reveals the content of the observing consciousness, 
(b) the behaviorist abstracts from himself, 7. e., from his con- 
sciousness, and looks upon what he sees as belonging to another 
complex whose neural organism—and consequently its ‘con- 
sciousness’ also—is outside that of the observer. 

5. Finally this theory explains the wholly contradictory char- 
acter of experience. Since finite minds constitute a continuum 
of overlapping content while yet each finite mind centers around 
its particular neural organism, we have in every consciousness a 
sense of finitude coupled with a sense of being part of the infinite; 
a continual striving after a whole of experience while yet we are 


1 Op. cit., p. 109. 
? Op. cit., pp. 292 f. 
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impotent to free ourselves from certain well defined limitations; 
the persistent reference of consciousness to the brain while yet 
it is known to embrace a world of objects; the conviction that 
reality is one, knowledge is one, God is one, while yet particularity 
mocks our belief. 

Some such view of consciousness as this is, I believe, the 
logical consequence of the neo-realist theory of mind, and yet 
it is not incompatible with the demand which absolute idealism 
makes for an infinite intelligence as the condition of an intelligible 
world. (a) It recognizes the fact that in one sense all minds 
constitute but one, that it is after all one and the same universe 
that supplies each finite mind with its content so that the world 
is not broken up into a plurality of mutually exclusive selves. 
(b) It recognizes, in common with idealism and with neo-realism, 
no limit to knowledge in the nature of reality, no entity which 
is prevented by anything in its own nature from becoming a 
content of mind, for to regard mind or consciousness as a process 
of reality and not as an external spectator' is to make reality 
itself the source of intelligence and therefore intelligible. Finally 
(c) the idealist doctrine of the eternity of consciousness is com- 
patible with the conception of consciousness as a stage in the 
process of reality, when this stage is regarded as natural and 
inevitable (and not as an artificial and accidental by-product 
such as realism tends to view it); for just as the potentiality of 
the mature plant, 7. e., the nature of things which in its case 
determines what this mature plant is to be—is wrapped up in, 
or more accurately is in some way indissolubly connected with, 
this particular seed, so too the potentiality of consciousness is to 
be regarded as eternally wrapped up in the nature of the uni- 
verse, at a certain stage in whose history finite conscious beings 
appear. 

L. P. CHAMBERS. 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA. 

! The dualistic conception of mind as an observer external to the object observed 
is inadvertently adopted by even so monistic a thinker as Professor Holt in his 
attempt to show that the logical movement, say of a mathematical problem, is 
independent of any mental activity of the mathematician (op. cil., p. 13 f{.),—as if 
the activity of the mathematician’s mind in thinking out the problem could be 
distinguished from the logical processes of reality. 
































THE RELATION OF PERSONAL TO CULTURAL 
IDEAS. 


1. SOCIAL LOGIC versus SOLIPSISM. 


YCHOLOGY has to do with group consciousness as well 

as with individual consciousness. Nevertheless, it is the 
analysis of the typical individual mind, rendered possible through 
retro-introspection coupled with the assumption that one’s own 
mind may be taken as typical, which gives us our psychological 
data. With logic the case is different. It is true that terms, 
propositions, and logical inferences must appear in personal 
consciousness in order to be understood; but the awareness that 
they come originally from without and through the agency of 
fellow human beings (mostly, as a rule, our fellow-countrymen) 
is inseparable from the ability to understand and employ them. 
Moreover, some half of the terms in common use refer to objects 
and modes of being or action which are not human individuals 
or groups and not human attributes, mental or physical, yet 
which are known to be what they are known to be through the 
universal agreement of educated human minds. It is agreed to 
signify particular historical places and things by the same proper 
or singular names; specific and generic types (of material, indi- 
vidual, differentiated part, or group) by the same concrete- 
general names; processes, qualities, and relations, by the same 
abstract names. This consensus of logical usage implies at once 
the presence of similar ideas in different minds, and the reality 
of objects and modes which are not within any of those minds, 
but equally before all of them. Thus elementary logic is the 
proper corrective to metaphysical solipsism, and that makes it 
the proper introduction to sociology. For the standpoint of 
sociology is antithetical to that of solipsism. Sociology not only 
asserts the reality of the social group as something superadded 
to the reality of its individuals taken distributively; but its most 
particular data are relations between individuals under social 


conditions. Through such relations each individual acquires a 
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place in some social environment, as definite and indefeasible as 
the actual place of his body in relation to the earth’s surface. 

It is probably true that there never has been, whether in a 
lunatic asylum or elsewhere, a real live solipsist; or one who 
seriously equates the universe with his personal consciousness; 
but certain forms of idealism, not to say insanity, lay an undue 
stress upon ego-subjectivity, or the supposed absoluteness of 
personality, no matter whether personal sensations and emotions, 
or personal ideasand judgments, are regarded as the more im- 
portant elements. It is, of course, certain that no individual 
can ever literally get away from his own consciousness, any more 
than he can, to use a homely phrase, jump out of his own skin. 
It is through conscious sensations of touch, which appear to be 
located in the skin, as well as through consciously seeing the 
surface of his own hands, etc., that he becomes aware of having 
a skin and remaining in it. But when such terms as ‘have,’ 
‘skin,’ and ‘remain’ are presented to his consciousness, he knows 
that neither the terms nor their applications to the facts or things 
signified are his own inventions. He has learnt to apply them 
in his intercourse with other persons, and intercourse or books 
have been no less necessary to teach him the applications of any 
psychological terms by which he may describe his own states 
and modes of consciousness. Thus from the logical or con- 
templative standpoint it is as impossible for him to get away 
from socially created meanings, as it is always impossible for 
him to get away from personal experience.' 

The reality of objective things is partially vouched for by the 
intuitive redintegration of personal sensations of sight and 
touch, but it is still more potently vouched for by the fact that 
self and others can readily agree to call the same objects and 
types and the same objective processes, qualities, and relations 
by the same names. This agreement is arrived at when a given 
object or an instance of a given type or mode can be simul- 
taneously observed by two or more persons thrown together at 
the same time in the same place, one of whom applies to the 


Here we must understand that personal experience covers personal thinking, 
though it does not cover objective things about which we think. 
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given object-matter its recognized name in the hearing of the 
others. A familiar name will, however, serve to call up similar 
notions in minds which do not commonly perceive the matter 
named, and, by the aid of synthetic and analytic treatment of 
contemplated object-matter, it is possible to extend this agree- 
ment to things which are too vast or too minute, too remote or 
too complex to be brought within direct range of the human 
sense-organs. It may even be extended to states and modes of 
consciousness which cannot be externally observed, but can be 
reflected upon as occurring in connection with the living and 
making self-organism, and, as psycho-physiology infers, in 
special connection with the nervous system and brain. 


2. TERMS, IDEAS, AND OspjEcT-MATTER. 


The simplest act of logical apprehension involves the presenta- 
tion of two matters to the mind—(1) some recognized term; 
(2) the notion, or passing idea, which is the immediate and 
subjective understanding of the term. Such an act of appre- 
hension also implies a third matter, not immediately and sub- 
jectively presented, namely, (3) the object-matter,’ or matter 
consciously referred to—symbolized by the term and more or 
less adequately represented by the notion. This may also be 
called the thought-object. 

In psychology it is necessary to consider ideas which form 
elements of perceptions, sentiments, or volitions, or appear as 
mental images, without the symbolic aid of words. In logic, on 
the other hand, we are spared any investigation of ideas, except 
as these constitute the meanings of terms. A truly significant 
term is an idea for logical purposes. One of these purposes, 


11 speak of the ‘object-matter’ or ‘thought-object,’ rather than of the ‘object’ 
referred to by a term or idea, since ‘object,’ like ‘thing,’ usually conveys a some- 
what substantial and external significance; whereas an object-matter, or thought- 
object, may be anything in any degree conceivable. It may therefore be merely 
imagined and non-existent; while, if we grant that it has some relative mode of 
reality, that need not be objective (physical) but may be subjective (mental), 
and need not be concrete (comprising all attributes of some particular entity or 
type of entity) but may be abstract (consisting in some action or state, quality or 
relation, which belongs to numerous entities or types, each of which has other 


attributes as well). 
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however, is to detect fallacies; and fallacies are largely due to 
the facts that one term may have several different meanings or 
ideas attached to it, while two or more terms which are properly 
synonymous may be artificially credited with distinct meanings. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why a given idea should 
be attached to a given word or phrase. The only criterion here 
is one of human usage, and the thinker must begin to be a thinker 
by learning to understand terms in the senses recognized by 
fellow-thinkers who are more competent, or at least more in- 
tellectually experienced than himself. He may, however, after 
sufficient study of authorities, find that some generally recognized 
meanings are still confused or logically inadequate, and may 
accordingly proceed to suggest improved connotations and differ- 
entiations in the meanings of terms verbally familiar, or even to 
introduce new terms to express partially new ideas. The psycho- 
logical justification for this is the conviction that he thereby 
makes his own ideas more adequate and interdependent. The 
logical and sociological justification is the postulate that his 
own ideas are sufficiently typical of those of his educated con- 
temporaries, and that what appears to him to be an improved 
understanding of things by means of a better system of correlated 
terms will be ultimately recognized to be such by all who are 
competent to judge. 

Should a human individual, reared in infancy as the fabled 
Romulus, grow to maturity on an island uninhabited by other 
human beings, it is of course not possible to say exactly what 
sort of intelligence he would develop. He would probably ac- 
quire, as the joint result of his senses, memory, and imagination, 
a certain ability to contemplate things and judge of their char- 
acters in relation to his own feelings, and quite possibly he 
might learn to make a few special articulate sounds, each in 
connection with some familiar or striking object or experience, 
which sounds would afterwards serve to call up images of the 
objects or experiences in question. It is, however, incredible 
that he should attain to anything such as the mastery of a com- 
plete language, which mastery becomes, for the socialized and 
civilized man, almost equivalent to understanding itself. Sur- 
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rounding things would no doubt appear to him as external to 
and independent of his own body, but their nature would be for 
him a mere reflex of his own extremely immature perceptions 
and notions. He would not be in a position to receive informa- 
tion, and it is sound information which is needed to convince 
us that the reality of things can be relatively known in the ratio 
in which our subjective ideas of them are progressively improved. 
In the absence of such information there would be no object- 
matter common to the individual and other individuals, and 
therefore contrasting with perceptions and conceptions which 
are at once internal to one’s own consciousness and subject to 
amplification through learning from men and books. It is this 
wider range of object-matter, differentiating the universe as 
known to the philosophy of cultured mankind from the world 
as known through the individual’s innate or perceptually ac- 
quired common sense, which, with its correlative range of syste- 
matic ideas, renders possible both positive science, including 
sociology, and actual social progress. 


3. THe LocicaL EXTENSION OF IDEAs. 


Objects which are distinct from one another in space, and 
events which are distinct in either time or place are none the 
less distinct for being counterparts of one another in their natural 
characters. Of a pair of vases standing on a mantelshelf on 
either side of a clock, each vase is as distinct from the other, 
whose form, color, and other attributes are indistinguishable 
from its own, as it is distinct from the clock or mantelshelf, whose 
characters are obviously different. One oscillation of a clock’s 
pendulum is as distinct from another oscillation of the same or 
from any oscillation of another pendulum as it is from the move- 
ment of a human hand, which may have set either pendulum 
swinging. Twenty new shillings of the same issue are as distinct 
from one another, as any one of them is distinct from a sovereign 
or a half-crown. 

The logical extension of shillings, or-—what amounts to the 
same thing—the denotation of the term ‘shilling,’ is the actual 
number of shillings which have been, are, or will be current. 
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This number must include many issues, bearing the heads of 
different British sovereigns and various devices and inscriptions; 
but all shillings approximate to one standard in shape, size, and 
weight, and agree in consisting of the metallic substance known 
as silver. 

Now if we compare ideas (here taken in the strictly subjective 
sense) with coins, both being characteristic products of human 
intelligence, though ideas are also integral parts of intelligence, 
what we should usually call one idea is comparable, not to one 
coin, but to a set of coins of one kind or value. The instances of 
the idea, analogous to actual coins of a given stamp, are the 
notions which momentarily appear in human consciousness 
simultaneously with some term which calls the idea to the mind 
of some person. In this sense the same idea may occur or may 
have occurred to the minds of all normal persons, living and 
dead, while in each mind it may recur an indefinite number of 
times. 

Thus, in respect of its logical extension or actual occurrences to 
human consciousness, any given idea may be distinguished as either 
cultural or personal, and any personal idea as either habitual or 
presented. 

Cultural ideas are those conveyed by literature of all sorts, 
and are such that each presumably occurs and recurs to a multi- 
tude of human minds, many particular cultural ideas having 
been thus familiar to men throughout the ages of historical 
civilization. 

Personal ideas are those which occur or recur to individual 
consciousness. 

Habitual ideas are those which have (to use an obvious meta- 
phor) taken root in the individual mind, and which recur to 
personal consciousness according as practical occasion, deliberate 
reflection, or some casual association may determine. 

A presented idea, which may also be termed a notion, is one 
which is in actual course of passing in the mind, or, in other 
words, one which forms a particular ‘process-content of con- 


sciousness.’ 
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4. STANDARD CULTURAL IDEAS. 


Now it is clear that all actual ideas, considered in extension, 
are notions, or presented ideas. There are no ideas outside 
consciousness and there is no actual consciousness save that 
which appears in some moment (or presented span) of conscious- 
ness. In such a moment, however, there may be deliberate 
reflection on consciousness which was actual in the past, and 
there is normally the recalling of ideas which are familiar through 
a long series of past presentations. It is instinctively felt that 
only a minute fraction of memorized experience can come to the 
surface in any moment of consciousness. Hence any habitual 
idea must be considered as subsuming, and as being essentially 
more important than, any one of its passing presentations. 
If it be the idea of some concrete object-matter, it will reappear 
in various instances as the same idea, but in many different 
contexts, according to what qualities or relations of the object- 
matter are specially in question. The assumed reality of a 
concrete object-matter consists argely in the fact that it has an 
indefinite number of qualities and relations which cannot be 
simultaneously predicated of it as subject, while ony a few of 
them can be simultaneously imagined. Many, however, can be 
predicated in succession, whether in the process of writing a 
treatise on the given subject or in the course of contemplating 
it at different moments of a life-time. When we have once 
clearly learnt to predicate anything of a subject, that something 
belongs to our habitual idea of it, though not necessarily to every 
subsequent presented idea in which bare reference to the subject 
may be made. 

As the habitual personal idea is thus nearer to reality than the 
presented personal idea, so must the cultural idea be considered 
nearer to reality than the personal idea. It may be the idea of 
some object-matter which is better known to one person in one 
of its aspects and to another person in another of its aspects. 
Different minds in human society are constantly acting upon 
one another through speech and writing, and thus supplementing 
each other’s experience through transmitted information; yet 
the best-informed individual’s knowledge falls short of the 
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standard which would be attained by putting all human knowl- 
edge into one detailed system, were that possible. Moreover, 
the bulk of ideas handed down through scientific and general 
literature are based on a far wider experience than is availabie 
for the individual. 

Notions or passing ideas are ideal—or perfunctory—in various 
degrees, and, when we speak of a personal idea, we generally 
mean the person’s habitual idea, giving him credit for what it 
appears as in his sincere and intelligent moments of reflection, 
and for its various connections with other ideas of which he is 
aware, though he may not think of them all simultaneously. 
Similarly, when we speak of a cultural idea, we should under- 
stand that idea as it is common to the best minds of an age, 
and thus tends to possess a standard value in intellectual history, 
if not in abstract science. A cultural idea may be said to become 
scientific, when its application to a given particular thing, person, 
system, or group, or to some concrete type or abstract mode of 
being, is understood and agreed to by all persons who have made 
a serious study of the subject in question. Thus, to my mind 
at least, the fundamental differentiation of scientific from 
unscientific thinking does not rest on the discovery of laws, but 
on the accurate description of object-matters whose causal con- 


nections may not yet have been discovered. 


5. CONCRETE AND ABSTRACT IDEAS, AS RELATED TO SUBJECT 
AND PREDICATE RESPECTIVELY. 


The only way in which ideas can be conveyed from mind to 
mind (or, more literally speaking, evoked in one mind through 
physical means employed by another) is by the use of recognized 
signs. These are representations, in so far as they have some 
intended likeness to their object-matter; symbols, in so far as 
they suggest the object-matter through habitual association 
with something which does not resemble it. Pictures are, of 
course, representations (of things, in their visible aspects), while 
terms, verbally considered, are pure symbols. Logical ideas, or 
the understandings of terms, combine certain abstractly repre- 
sentative features with the direct symbolic references of the 
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terms to their object-matters, and their indirect symbolic refer- 
ences to other terms. Terms would not be elements of logic at 
all if they merely served, as they generally do serve, to call up 
vague mental images of the object-matters named. Ideas would 
not be elements of logic if they consisted in such images alone. 
Terms, with their involved ideas, enter into logic, because each 
implies, without actually stating, all the different judgments of 
which it habitually forms a subject or predicate. 

Now although subject and predicate are constantly changing 
places in the course of ratiocinative argument, they are not 
essentially interchangeable. There are typical subjects which 
cannot become predicates, and typical predicates which cannot 
be properly treated as subjects. On the one hand, the names of 
particular persons, nations, places, and historical objects cannot 
stand as predicates, though they may stand as parts of predicates. 
On the other hand, certain verbal and adjectival predicates 
have, in order to become subjects for formal logical purposes, 
to be supplied with a concrete content, as when ‘growing’ 
becomes ‘growing things’; but the essential meaning of such 
predicates is best expressed by abstract names, like ‘growth.’ 
Such abstract names form an artificial order of subjects; but they 
are really predicables (in a wider sense than the technical), 
being the generic class-names of certain predicates which occur 
naturally in verbal and adjectival forms and always belong to 
something else, as growth belongs to growing organisms or any 
other things which grow. Thus terms, and ideas as attached to 
terms, fall into two great groups. 

These are concrete ideas, or the ideas of typical subjects 
(entities or quasi-entities) and abstract ideas, or the ideas of 
typical predicates (states, actions, qualities, relations, aspects— 
all of which may be called modes). The relation between con- 
crete and abstract ideas is one of mutual subsumption from 
opposite standpoints. A particular quality, say rotundity, is 
only one among various qualities which belong to some type of 
entity, say an apple; but an entity such as an apple is only one 
among many entities resembling itself, and apples are only one 
class among many other classes of natural objects which agree 
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in possessing rotundity. ‘Having rotundity’ is thus intensively 
included in ‘apple,’ while ‘apples’ are extensively included in 
‘having rotundity.’ 

The above are obvious examples of concrete and abstract ideas 
respectively, but in other cases it has seemed to many logicians 
impossible to draw this important distinction with clearness. 
This I believe to be due to the two facts: (1) that there is a 
certain class of grammatically abstract names which do not 
convey logically abstract ideas; and (2) that concrete ideas must 
be taken to include, not only the ideas of natural material 
entities, but the ideas of (a) certain natural features, which are 
neither material parts nor abstract qualities, and (6) certain 
conventional quasi-entities, especially those involved in mathe- 
matical and logical constructions. These categories are non- 
material and are frequently regarded as abstract; but they are 
concrete, not abstract, in what I take to be the proper sense of 
the terms. They are subjects which form centers of relationship 
to other cognate subjects; not pure modes, in which indefinitely 
numerous and otherwise unrelated subjects can share. 

1. A few grammatically abstract names do not refer to any 
definite modes, but to the whole group of qualities and relations 
belonging to some concrete object or class. They really mean 
all which might be predicated of an object or class, if our know!l- 
edge of it were perfect. Concreteness is an abstract name which 
does not mean anything abstract, but refers to the totality of 
parts, qualities, and relations, which coinhere in some entity or 
quasi-entity—the totality which ts it. Substantiality usually 
means consisting in ponderable and resisting substance, but in 
its logical sense it would seem to mean the concreteness, or 
total nature, of any particular object which does so consist. 
It would thus cover the totality of qualities and of relations, 
internal or external, which belong to such an object, and which, 
in the case of any complex object, are due partly to its chemical 
ingredients and their physical conditions, but also to its actual 
shape and dimensions and its internal mechanical or vital struc- 
ture. Humanity (when it does not mean historical mankind, 
or, as with Comte, the bulk of historical mankind as co-operating 
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towards human betterment) presumably means all attributes 
which are common either to normal human beings or to human 
communities. To employ abstract terms of the above sorts is 
as though we should say apple-iety, to signify the far less abstruse, 
but still largely unknown, totality of predicates which belong to 
all apples, or this apple-iety to include the natural variety, shape, 
size, mass, markings, and life-history of a particular apple. It is, 
of course, much more natural to refer to this apple, understanding 
that it has various attributes of which we are aware and others 
into which we do not think it necessary to inquire. Thus it 
seems to me that an abstract term, pretending to signify the 
whole extension of any object or class, is really an a-logical term. 
It means the uniting of all the predicates properly applicable 
to some subject; of those which we do not at present know, and 
some of which we may never know, with those which we do 
know. This vague idea of the total nature of anything is properly 
concrete rather than abstract; a true abstract idea being one 
which dissociates some definite and either familiar or under- 
standable quality or relation of things from the other qualities 
or relations of the same things. 

2. Most concrete ideas refer to natural entities; these being 
material objects, each of which has some unity due to the asso- 
ciation in space of its parts or members—a unity contrasting 
with that of a ‘universal,’ which is constituted by the relation 
of likeness alone. Some entities are properly regarded as indi- 
viduals, while others are systems of individuals, whose members 
are separated but able to produce effects in common, and yet 
others are parts of individual bodies, differentiated though not 
separated from their correlative wholes. 

(a) Among other ideas which I should class as concrete rather 
than abstract are those of natural features which are neither 
material parts nor abstract qualities. They include perforations, 
cavities (e. g., rooms of a house), indentations and impressions 
of all sorts; shadows, and reflected images; also the surfaces, 
edges, and corners of bodies (e. g., of a common brick) as approxi- 
mating roughly to geometrical surfaces, lines, and points. 

(6) These last categories which, together with superficial and 
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solid figures, form the concrete data of geometry, are a funda- 
mental sort of quasi-entity without which exact science would 
be impossible. A second class of conventional quasi-entity con- 
sists in visual representations, and ranges from geometrical 
drawings and diagrams, through artistic pictures of all kinds, 
to carvings and sculptures. Of course there are material entities 
employed in all these cases, but such entities are not the subjects 
of which we think when we consider any representation as such 
in relation to some actual or hypothetical thing represented. 
Visual symbols form a third class of quasi-entities; the most 
important being letters, as symbols of articulate sounds, combined 
into written words and sentences, as symbols of spoken language; 
the next most important being the figures and symbols of arith- 
metic and algebra; while there is another class employed in 
musical notation, and there are special symbols which have a 
more or less mystical significance in folk-lore and religion. 
Fourthly there are numbers and magnitudes considered as the 
universal object-matters of the ideas expressed in arithmetical 
and algebraical notation, though largely suppressed in the me- 
chanics of calculation. (A somewhat parallel quasi-entity is a 
musical composition considered as the object-matter of the 
auditory ideas expressed in a musical score.) 

Magnitudes are in one sense more abstract (1. e., more general) 
even than lines and areas, yet they are concrete in that each is 
a definite subject, having indefinitely numerous relations to other 
magnitudes. A fifth and supremely important class of quasi- 
entity consists in ideas, as understood in the present article; 
that is, as definitely coined for human intelligence by means of 
logical terms. 

The foregoing five classes of conventional quasi-entities, 
together with what have been termed natural features, are none 
of them entities proper, and do not in any case possess the rich 
and unfathomed variety of properties pertaining to material 
things; yet it is proper to regard them as subjects rather than as 
predicates, since each forms a center or nucleus of qualities or 
relations, and is not in itself any quality or relation. For the 
same reason the ideas and names of these quasi-entities are 


concrete and not abstract. 
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6. THe IMPLICATIONS OF IDEAS, CULTURAL AND PERSONAL. 

Any concrete idea implies a group—it may be an indefinitely 
numerous group—of propositions, whose predicates express 
different qualities and relations of one and the same subject. 
Partly by common observation of actual instances, and partly 
by common contemplation of instances or types such as all 
ordinary conversation involves, people who speak the same 
language learn to apply the same concrete-general name to all 
entities of a given class. At the same time they learn to imply 
certain properties as essentially connected with the class in 
question; so that anything not possessing an essential property 
is not a thing of the given sort. This insures that the analytic 
part of knowledge shall consist in necessary judgments. The 
necessity rests logically on the human agreement as to the 
meaning of names, but this agreement, in its turn, rests on the 
uniformity of human experience derived from the things named. 
There are, however, properties, not obviously connoted of a 
class-name, which may be found to belong to the whole of the 
class, whether theoretically, by deduction from judgments which 
are analytically certain, or practically, by. the complete absence 
from experience of instances of the given class not having the 
given property. 

While the joining of various predicates to a given subject, 
and the concurrent grouping of concrete subjects into allied 
species and genera, gives rise to what may be called descriptive 
knowledge, explanatory knowledge consists in applying an 
understood predicate (usually involving causal relationship) to 
a variety of concrete things or classes, whose community of 
nature, origin, or purpose thereby becomes apparent. Natural 
laws evidently involve abstract ideas—predicates applicable to 
all individual subjects of a given type, which may of course 
include many subsidiary types. Such predicates signify either 
the mode in which one class of entities is causally related to 
another class of entities (e. g., flowering plants to the insects 
which are necessary to fecundate them) or that in which one 
quality of a class is causally related to another quality (e. g., 
expansion of a material to the rise, and contraction to the fall, 


of its temperature). 
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Now a cultural idea, when concrete, and referring to an 
entity or type of entities commonly recognized, must be con- 
sidered to comprise all predicates which are known by any 
competent observers to belong to the given subject; while, if 
that be a genus, it includes extensively all its species and all 
their individuals, and, therefore, implies to scientific imagination 
(though it does not logically connote) all the attributes of each 
of the individuals. Similarly a cultural idea, when abstract, 
must be considered to stand related to all subjects to which it is 
scientifically known that the given abstract predicate applies. 
It is evident that, in both cases, the corresponding personal idea 
may be less adequate (1. e., less charged with significance) than 
the cultural idea. The individual may have enough knowledge 
to recognize a given object or type, but he may not happen to 
be interested in it, and may know very little of what is known 
about it by other people for whom it is interesting. A similar 
consideration holds good, with even more force, of abstract ideas; 
for the more important of these, such as tend to attain expression 
as laws, can be grasped only by serious study of some relevant 
branch of science, in which each abstract idea appears in con- 
nection with many correlated concrete ideas. Abstract scientific 
ideas belong to humanity collectively, not in the sense of be- 
longing to all or nearly all human beings, but rather in the sense 
of belonging each to some group of devoted specialists who, by 
means of their literary intercourse, as well as by means of their 
personal observation, calculation, and reasoning, interpret and 
unify the experience of mankind in relation to some chosen 
object-matter. Philosophical thinkers themselves should prop- 
erly form such a group of specialists; though their speciality con- 
sists in viewing the universe and humanity, in their more perma- 
nent aspects, as connected wholes, and hence in harmonizing the 
data of the various departmental sciences and arts. This 
philosophical function is one which, if properly fulfilled, has 
unique social importance; supplying, as it must, the outlines of 
an all-round liberal education, in which as many individuals as 


possible should share. 
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x 


7. THE CULTIVATION AND WEEDING Out oF IDEAs. 


Unlike statements and judgments, terms and ideas are neither 
definitely true nor definitely false. Some ideas are products of 
artistic imagination, and may truthfully illustrate, though they 
do not really record, characters, events, and personal relations, 
as met with in actual human life. Other ideas are fictitious in 
the sense of referring to object-matters which are non-existent, 
and merely imagined, whether in the way of crude mythology, 
sophistical rhetoric, or immature science. If it be granted 
that an idea is neither fictional nor fictitious, but capable of 
forming the subject or predicate of true judgments, it may be 
said to be valid; but it is still, of course, uncertain whether any 
particular judgment in which it occurs is true. The general 
validity of a concrete idea consists in the many predicates which 
can be truthfully applied to the given subject, and that of an 
abstract idea in the many subjects to which the given predicate 
can be truthfully applied. 

To discuss the criterion of truth would be altogether beyond 
the scope of the present article; but, granting that many judg- 
ments are true and others false, it is to be observed that an 
idea does not cease to be valid, even when we are misled into 
making it the subject or predicate of an erroneous judgment, 
provided our knowledge of the object-matter is such that the 
idea enters into many other judgments which are true. Thus 
valid ideas may persist, both in the individual mind and in the 
collective culture of a nation or of humanity, even though many 
opinions contingently connected with those ideas undergo change. 

The discrimination of valid from essentially fictitious ideas 
involves the chief questions of theological and metaphysical 
controversy; yet what purports to be such discrimination is 
always taking place in psychological and sociological ways. 
In childhood or later life every personal idea must ‘dawn on’ 
the mind before it can become an habitual idea. Then, in the 
normal growth of knowledge, a valid idea will be strengthened 
and rendered more ideal, or significant, with every recurrence, 
especially if it be accompanied by perceptual experience with 
which it agrees or by a special effort to determine its true relation 
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to some other valid idea, or if it be frequently evoked by reading 
books of a veracious character which place it in a content we can 
understand. On the other hand, fictitious ideas, such as are due 
to false tradition, worthless hearsay, or crude speculation, should 
be weakened by the absence of corroborating experience and by 
the difficulty of relating them to ideas of acknowledged validity, 
and thus eventually expelled from the mind into which they have 
intruded. These desirable processes, however, do not take 
place in the individual mind unless it be of an alert and progressive 
order. The question of supreme social interest is, do they neces- 
sarily take place in the mind of collective humanity; given the 
conditions of the modern world, in which there is an increasingly 
free interchange of opinions between thinkers of all nations and 
an ever-growing body of scientific and social knowledge? Per- 
haps the answer required depends upon answering a prior 
question:—is there also an increasing tendency to substitute 
rational co-operation in thought, as well as in deed, for the rival 
dogmatism of philosophies, religious nationalities, political parties, 


and social classes? 


8. IDEAS OF CAUSATION AND IDEALS. 


The abstract ideas of the simpler sorts of physical qualities, 
states of consciousness, and relations in place and time form 
predicates which help to describe subjects, but not to explain 
their origin or any changes they undergo. Of abstract ideas 
which do partially explain reality there are two sorts; (1) ideas 
of natural causation, and (2) ideas of conscious ends and means 
to be consciously employed in attaining them. 

Statements of natural law are not merely statements of 
invariable coexistence or sequence. They do partly explain 
how effects are caused. What they do not explain is the ultimate 
why of causation; but that, from the point of view of one who 
believes in a universal and eternal order of things which is 
partially and progressively knowable, is a quite illegitimate 
object of inquiry. The universe is not accountable to man for 
being what it is. His highest ambition should be to describe it 


with some approach to truth. The flux of things can be partially 
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explained only by accepting certain landmarks of order and law. 
These, however, are understandable in a sense which the 
scepticism of Hume and his modern imitators does not admit. 
For instance, the law of matural selection is understood, if we 
understand (a) that the supply of chemical nourishment for 
plants and organic nourishment for animals is strictly limited, 
(6) that local groups of different species are constantly com- 
peting for larger shares of the limited supply, while animals feed 
on plants, some animals on other animals, and parasitic micro- 
organisms on higher organisms of all sorts, and (c) that both 
individuals and groups which are ill-adapted to obtain nourish- 
ment or to escape or resist hostile attacks tend to disappear, while 
those which become better adapted in either respect tend to 
survive and multiply. Similarly, the law of action in the line 
of least resistance is in itself understandable; for instance, in the 
case of water rising in a common pump. When the atmosphere 
in the barrel and suction-pipe is withdrawn, while the atmo- 
spheric pressure on the surface of the water external to the pipe 
continues as before, it stands to reason that a column of water 
will be freed to ascend the pipe for some distance. Other laws, 
like the law of gravitation, may be at present unexplained uni- 
formities of action, but science always strives to make them 
relatively understandable. Many suppose that gravitation 
itself may be ultimately explained by ethereal strain or pressure, 
or in some other way, which would enable us to see mentally 
why bodies gravitate as we see why water rises in a pump. 
Let us now turn from ideas of causation to ideals, or ideas of 
objects which may and should be humanly pursued. The 
fundamental difference of a consciously sought end from a 
natural effect is, of course, that there is no guarantee that the 
end will be attained. If it is to be realized, it must be, in the 
first place, willed with sufficient sincerity, and, in the second 
place, pursued with sufficient knowledge of the means which 
may bring it about and the obstacles which would otherwise 
prevent its attainment. There may be a theoretical necessity 
of attainment or non-attainment according to the strength of 
our motives, the amount of our relevant knowledge, and the 
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circumstances to be encountered; but as we are never in a posi- 
tion exactly to anticipate the last factor or to judge impartially 
of the two other factors, there is meanwhile a very real practical 
contingency. This contingency may be further complicated by 
a conflict of motives, and it is in the deliberate and rational 
preference of one motive to another that the idea of an end, 
which may be either right or wrong, becomes an ideal, which is 
at least believed to be right. If we grant that some particular 
end is indeed worthy of pursuit, there may be different degrees 
of fitness in various means by which we might hope to attain it, 
and there is therefore a secondary order of ideals, whereby the 
more certain and efficient means are selected. 

It is clear that the function of philosophy does not end with 
positive knowledge or the indicative mood; though it does, as I 
think, begin with the quest for positive truth. Such truth 
includes all true statements, derived from historical sources, of 
what has been thought, felt, done, and enacted, in the human 
community; but it does not include those judgments of value 
which are involved in living ideals, foreshadowing a more com- 
plete and rational ordering of life. Judgments of fact about 
past human valuations are a very different thing from judgments 
of value, whereby living contemporaries agree to adopt some 
wisdom from the past and to promote greater wisdom in the 
future. Thus true philosophy always strives for a system of 
ideals which shall tend to unify the endless divergent interests 
and aspirations of humanity, as well as for a system of causal 
ideas whereby reality may be relatively explained, and a funda- 
mental system of descriptive ideas, whereby the permanent 
aspects and perennial contents of the universe (including those 
of the human community and mind) may be logically appre- 
hended. While, in the two latter respects, men reason to find 
the truth, in the first respect they reason to make it. But if, 
as this paper suggests, men can find the truth only collectively, 
according as groups of substantially like-minded scientific 
students are formed, it is still more obvious that they can make 
it only collectively, according as fuller agreement is attained by 
minds, consciously directed to the goals of the good, the beautiful, 


and the efficacious. 
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Whatever may be the ultimate criteria of speculative and 
practical knowledge respectively, the proximate criterion in both 
cases is logico-sociological. There must be an agreement 
between different persons as to the proper meanings of terms, 
and this involves the entertaining by those persons of common 


cultural ideas. 
CHARLES E. Hooper. 
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DISCUSSION. 
In WHat SENSE Two PERSONS PERCEIVE THE SAME THING. 


O gomee this heading there appears, in THe PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review of September, 1907, an article by Professor George 
Stuart Fullerton. 

The question is closely related to the fundamental Philosophy (as 
yet undeveloped) that underlies the Theory of Probability. In this 
review I will not discuss the Philosophy of Probability, but I desire 
to call attention to some of the doctrines expressed by Professor 
Fullerton. And I desire to do this because the doctrines seem to be 
the prevailing doctrines of the day, and yet, in my opinion, they are 
ill adapted to a Philosophy of Probability. The prevalence of these 
doctrines is in my opinion the chief cause why the Philosophy of 
Probability is undeveloped. 

The caption at the head of this article implies that two, and there- 
fore presumably any number of people, may and in fact do perceive 
the same thing. And Professor Fullerton seems so to hold. 

I do not think this is true in an unrestricted sense, if true in any 
intelligible sense at all. 

If a large number of persons perceive the same thing, the thing so 
perceived must be independent of the peculiar mode of perception 
of each person. What each perceives therefore will be the ‘thing in 
itself,’ objectively, whatever that may mean. 

Otherwise expressed, if a large number, or if only two persons per- 
ceive the same thing, the act of perception and the thing perceived 
are independent of each other;—the thing is in no sense a product 
of the perception ;—the perception has nothing whatever to do with 
determining what the thing perceived is;—the thing perceived is ‘the 
thing in itself,’ whatever that may mean, and I confess I do not know 
what it can mean. 

Is such a doctrine tenable? 

Even in popular language, I can have no idea of a distinct thing 
unless I determine in advance certain mental limitations, express or 
implied ;—unless, in the language of Philosophy, I determine in ad- 
vance the ‘mental universe of discourse’ in respect to which the 
thing is to be determined. 

For example, I suppose we will all admit that for certain purposes 
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and within certain restrictions, within a limited universe of discourse, 
John Smith is, to you and to me and to himself, a thing;—he is a 
man. But how long has he been a thing and how long will he be a 
thing and what is he? If he is a ‘thing in itself,’ it would seem that 
his existence should be independent of particular times and places 
and conditions. What was he one hundred years ago? What will 
he be one hundred years hence? He should of course be the same as 
now, for by hypothesis he is a ‘thing in itself,’ the same ‘yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,’ and in all places and under all conditions. 
Certainly I do not perceive any such ‘thing in itself.’ And yet this 
is the only meaning that I can give to two persons perceiving the 
same thing, unrestrictedly, in unlimited universes of discourse. 

If it be urged that a thing may be a ‘thing in itself’ and yet may 
change its qualities and relations in time and in place and may even 
change its substance and quantity, then what is there, subjectively or 
objectively, to determine when the thing ceases to be the same thing 
and becomes another thing? It is impossible for me to attach any 
definite meaning to a thing independently of an arbitrary mental 
universe of discourse, and of the determination by me of some par- 
ticular case therein under a conflux of general descriptions in my mind, 
believed by me to apply to and to determine the objective thing. 

We may express the same idea differently by saying that it is 
impossible to separate the thing perceived from the act of perceiving 
it, except temporarily in attention. In perception, I may temporarily 
fix attention either on the subjective mode or on the objective thing, 
but in fact these are simply different sides of one experience. 

In order to think we must limit our universes of discourse, and the 
limitation of the universe is part of the determination or definition 
of the thing. And no person can define accurately his own universe 
of discourse, much less that of other people. 

Consider causation for example. Causation has no meaning in an un- 
limited universe of discourse, for cause and effect then merge and be- 
come one and indistinguishable in the First Cause. So with regard to 
the category of time ;—we must limit the time within which wedetermine 
things, otherwise they ultimately lose theiridentity and become merged 
inthe universal cosmos. Again relationisa necessary category, and each 
thing is known, not absolutely in itself, but only in relations to myself 
and to other things. But, unless I limit my universe of discourse, 
relations cease to exist, for my thoughts of any one thing in an unlimited 
universe would require me to relate it to all things and all things to it, 
and all things would thus merge into one. In unlimited universes of 
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discourse there is no determinate thought and no independent things, 
and no evidence and no synthetic propositions, and no beliefs, and no 
probabilities, and no knowledge in any sense intelligible to my mind, 
for every thing is simply One, in the First Cause. 

This is the starting point of the Philosophy of Probability, namely, 
that to some extent the thing perceived is determined by the act of 
perception, which is always in a limited universe of discourse. 

Is the act of perception then wholly arbitrary and subject to no 
law? Is there any distinction between perception and empty imagina- 
tion? 

The distinction is this. Perceptions, beliefs, different parts of 
knowledge, must agree with each other, but acts of imagination need 
not. Thus the test of the truth of any belief is whether it agrees or 
not with other beliefs. Perception is simply a belief that the subjec- 
tive descriptions that I attribute in thought to the objective thing 
do actually apply and determine the thing. And my belief is based 
on its consistency with all my other beliefs. Certain sensations exist 
in my mind. They are known to me in terms of certain qualities and 
relations, which may be called their descriptions. The sensations 
are changes in my sensibility. Every change must have a cause. 
I am compelled to ask myself the causes of the sensations in my 
mind. I can not believe that I am the First Cause. I am compelled 
to surmise and hypothecate an external cause. From the descriptions 
of my sensations, the effects, I infer the corresponding descriptions 
of the hypothetical external cause called by me the thing, the object. 
This is both internal and external perception. It is an inference 
from evidence. The inference must agree with all other beliefs, 
which other beliefs constitute the evidence. Hence it is impossible 
to separate perception fro: hypothesis and evidence and inference, 
for these are what constitute the perception. 

My Intellect is one organic whole. This is what gives unity to all 
my experience. Attention divides the unity into temporary parts 
called things. But except for the unity under the Intellect there 
could be no differentiation in Attention and thus no things. The 
differentiations in Attention, and therefore things, are merely tem- 
porary. Through reflexion, there is always ‘Return to Self.’ The 
individual thing always becomes reabsorbed in the universal cosmos. 
I may in attention separate any part of my experience and call it a 
separate experience, but the existence and knowledge of the separate 
experience rest on the background of the unity in all experience. 
Reflexion soon merges the present individual experience into the 


totality of all experience and Attention wanders to some other parts. 
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In order therefore that a thing should be exactly the same thing 
to two persons they must have the same idea of the universal cosmos, 
and they must in Attention divide this universal cosmos in imagina- 
tion in the same way, and they must fix Attention on the same part, 
and must assign in belief to that part the same descriptions. 

Modern philosophy professes to adopt the doctrine that neither 
the individual thing nor the general idea is the ‘primum cognitum,’ 
but that these are known only in relations to each other. But it 
seems to me that in practice modern philosophy in general is not true 
to this doctrine, and herein lies the difficulty in connection with our 
present subject. 

In the doctrine of Professor Fullerton that two persons perceive 
the same thing, independently of the ‘percepts’ in the mind of each, 
it seems to me there is the covert subtle unconscious assumption that 
the mind knows the ‘thing-in-itself’ independently of the general 
description under which the thing is determined in thought, and 
therefore that the ‘thing-in-itself’ is the ‘primum cognitum.’ The 
same assumption seems to me to lie also in the doctrine that we can 
without the intervention of 


” 


“argue from particulars to particulars, 
generalities;—and also in the doctrine of immediate direct intuition, 
or ‘simple apprehension’ of the objective thing;—and even, though 
perhaps not quite so patently, in Kant’s doctrine, that though the 
subjective side of experience is one, under the ‘Unity of Apprehen- 
sion,’ yet the objective side is manifold, as given in the ‘ Manifold 
of Sense,’ thus implying that the unity in the objective is not an 
actual real unity but merely technically artificially imposed on the 
objective by the subjective as a convenient fiction, for the better 
understanding of the objective by the subjective ;—aznd also this same 
subtle unconscious supposedly repudiated doctrine, that the ‘thing 
in itself’ is in fact the ‘primum cognitum,’ seems to me to permeate 
nearly all modern thought, despite all professions to the contrary. 

The false idea seems to be that generalities are products of thought 
and in no sense conditions of thought. We are supposed first to 
observe things, as if ‘things in themselves.’ We then analyze these 
things and find stored in each certain qualities and properties and 
relations. We note that many things possess the same qualities and 
properties and relations. We thus classify and generalize and arrive 
at general laws and inductions. This is the way we are supposed to 
arrive at concepts and general notions. The words generality and 
concept by their etymology indicate this supposed process. 

On this false idea, the doctrine that two people perceive the same 
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thing seems very simple. But when we remember that general de- 
scriptions are not only products of thought but conditions of thought 
and must be either prior to or at least simultaneous with all thought, 
it becomes at once obvious that there can be no thing independently 
of the subjective mode of perception and therefore that no two people 
can be said strictly to perceive the same thing unless they perceive 
it in the same subjective modes and under the same limitations, which 
is practically impossible. 

Professor Fullerton makes the following quotation from Professor 
Pearson: 

‘“‘No better way of realizing the different selective powers of diverse 
perceptive faculties can be found than a walk (of a man) with a dog. 
The man looks upon a broad landscape, and the signs of life and 
activity that he sees in the far distance may have a deep meaning to 
him. The dog surveys the same landscape indifferently, but his 
whole attention is devoted to matters in his more immediate neighbor- 
hood, of which the man is only indirectly conscious through the 
activity of the dog.”’ 

In claiming, against Professor Pearson, that the man and the dog 
here perceive the same landscape, Professor Fullerton, it seems to me, 
assumes that the landscape can, objectively in fact, be severed from 
all else in nature and made an independent ‘thing in itself,’ and 
that it is the isolated independent landscape thus severed from all 
else that is perceived both by the man and the dog, alike, though 
through different ‘percepts’ in the mind of each. But objectively, 
in fact, the landscape can not be physically severed from its sur- 
roundings, nor can I so conceive it, except by a temporary and arbitrary 
limitation of attention that carries no belief with it, and that thus 
can not be made the basis of a perception. The landscape is part of 
the whole of nature and can not be severed from it. When I perceive 
the landscape I must locate it somewhere in nature and fix its place 
therein. Nor can I draw the line and say what is in the landscape 
and what not. The dog must do the same thing if his mental action 
may be called a ‘perception.’ But his determination of where the 
landscape begins and where it ends will be very different from mine, 
and his relating of the landscape to nature in general will be very 
different from mine. I find it very difficult to define accurately any 
unqualified sense in which the dog and the man can be said to perceive 
strictly the same landscape. 

The same difficulties apply to the doctrine that any one man 


perceives the same thing twice, including Mill’s doctrine that the 
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major premise of every induction is the ‘uniformity of nature.’ 
From a purely objective standpoint, it is difficult for me to attach 
any definite meaning to the ‘uniformity of nature.’ 

The value of this discussion consists, it seems to me, not so much 
in the solution of the particular question in dispute, but in the deter- 
minations of the meaning of perception and the meaning of things, 
which determinations constitute the foundation of philosophy in 
general and of the Philosophy of Probability in particular. 


SAMUEL BARNETT. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 





NOTES. 
JOSIAH ROYCE. 


Of most philosophers it may be said that what they make of philosophy is 
often less obvious than what it makes of them. When the great man appears 
this contrast between the thinker and his work vanishes. Each through the 
other now gains a vicarious importance. This is eminently true of Josiah 
Royce. The description of him which is at once the simplest and the truest 
is this: a great man. And his greatness was that of the sage who is invested 
with the quality and the dignity of some universal wisdom. You could not 
separate philosophy from Royce nor Royce from philosophy; he ennobled it 
even as he was ennobled by it. 

If one were to try to analyze this impression I think one would detect first 
the vast scope of his mind. By this I mean not so much his learning,—al- 
though both in his knowledge of his own field and in those of the sciences 
he was certainly the most learned philosopher of his day,—but rather his 
power of lending to every subject that he touched an undreamt of significance, 
of taking it out into the open, putting it in perspective and setting the free 
air of the mind to play round it. A notable example of this is his treatment of 
the Four Conceptions of Being. We knew in our own way perhaps what 
mysticism meant and what realism meant, yet who but Royce in our time could 
have so shown them moulding a universe? We have to go back to Plato to 
find a philosophic imagination so comprehensive. In smaller things this 
quality was just as noticeable. Any one who was ever a member of one of 
Royce’s seminars will recall the shock of pleased surprise when behind the 
pin-point of one’s question Royce built up a great wedge to be driven deep 
into some problem. In one’s innocence one had never suspected that one 
was raising an issue so profoundly disturbing. Under Royce’s guidance one 
discovered that one had been talking philosophy without knowing it. Every- 
thing that fell into that mind took on something of the vastness which it there 
encountered.—Strange contrast between that small awkward frame and the 
splendid untrammeled gestures of the mind it housed! 

Yet the great range of Royce’s ideas did not set him apart on some in- 
accessible height. It is rarely that a man so consistently succeeds in inspiring 
affection as Royce did. He was loved by his fellows, and the cause of it was 
that he loved them. His sympathy and his friendship were given to persons 
of the most diverse types. Lawyers and doctors, parsons and engineers, 
undergraduates and children and professors all found much in him because 
he found much in them. In his writings this gift of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of human character is very marked. We may think of his accounts of 
Spinoza and Kant in The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, of his essay on John 
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Bunyan in Studies of Good and Evil, or we may recall how in all his work the 
illustration drawn direct from human life is never far away. His gift was 
clearest of all perhaps in his teaching. Some years ago he was giving under- 
graduate courses at Yale and it was the business of the assistant to read the 
weekly essays, prepare a report on them and pick out those which he thought 
Royce ought specially to read. But Royce read many besides the selected 
group. Although he would reach New Haven late in the day from Cam- 
bridge he would often sit up far into the night reading these essays and writing 
comments on them. Sometimes his note would be only a few lines in length, 
but often when his attention fell on some document of religious confession 
or some ‘instance of loyalty’ he would cover an entire page. As long as 
behind what the student wrote there was a personal conviction Royce would 
spend himself in encouragement or wise criticism. 

Royce’s love of his human kind is, I believe, the most important single 
factor in the development of his philosophy. Critics of Absolute Idealism 
are fond of warning us against rigid monisms and closed systems. But 
Royce’s monism was flexible to the end. As each new volume of his work 
appeared one found in it a modification or re-interpretation to meet the 
objections to his doctrine. Pluralists, pragmatists, exponents of personal 
idealism, the idolaters of intuition,—Royce undertook to come to terms with 
them all. But the main changes in the structure of his system were intro- 
duced to ‘save’ the individual. As Professor Dewey, and indeed Royce 
himself, have shown, Royce was never a thorough-going ‘intellectualist,’ yet, 
as compared with The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, The World and the 
Individual with its absolute voluntarism marks a noticeable change of em- 
phasis. The change was largely due to the fact that personal idealists were 
pleading for the value and the initiative of the finite self. Later when Royce 
bade us make our pragmatism absolute it was because he as much as any 
pragmatist realized the value of human ambition and human work. Still 
later when the Absolute becomes almost identical with the Beloved Com- 
munity it is plain that Royce was anxious to refute the charge that his doctrine 
cancelled the differences between finite persons. Royce loved the human 
individual in theory as well as in fact. As his thought advanced he came 
always nearer to that wayward creature. But he knew that you do not find 
‘the individual’ by taking away his ‘world.’ The permanent metaphysical 
significance of The Philosophy of Loyalty lies just in the power with which it 
states the central truth that you do not make the individual great by making 
his universe small. 

No memoir of Royce may omit a reference to his humor. Of him as of 
another great man it might be said that “his laugh was broad as ten thousand 
beeves at pasture.” The story of him that I think I like best comes from a 
friend who studied under him while he was giving his lectures on Christianity 
at Oxford. On one occasion Royce quoted 


**He would answer to ‘ Hi!’ or to any loud cry,” 
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and my friend did not recognize the allusion. Whereupon, although it was 
the middle of the morning and lectures were in full swing, Royce haled him 
up to his room with the remark, “Your education is incomplete.’’ Once 
there Royce recited from memory The Hunting of the Snark from beginning 
to end and sent his amazed pupil away with, “ Now go and read it for your- 
self." Royce’s humor had much in common with that of Lewis Carroll. 
With a solemnity belied only by the twinkle lurking in his eyes, he liked to 
build up some portentous narrative or fable until the whole edifice came 
toppling down in laughter. Who that ever heard it can forget the story of 
that frantic search by the man who was trying to prove by experience the 
universal negative ‘‘ There is no horse in this room,’’ how in his eagerness he 
searched even between the leaves of books only to realize at last as the result 
of his efforts, ‘What I have found is not horse.”” The experiences of the 
shepherd with the ‘infinite collection’ of sheep were almost as remarkable. 
But perhaps most memorable of all is the introduction to his address as 
president of the American Philosophical Association. The philosophers of 
absolute novelties were having a considerable vogue at that time. In genth 
ridicule of them Royce undertook to relate his first experience of an absolute 
novelty. With profound gravity and a patient elaboration of detail he 
described his emotions when in his childhood a small friend offered to show 
him something absolutely new,—something he had never seen before and would 
never see again,—and then proceeded to crack and open a nut and eat the 
kernel! Perhaps these seem trivial things to recall now, yet it is to the wise 
and kindly Royce of such moments that the memories of those who knew and 
loved him will most often turn. 

In this brief note I have deliberately avoided any biographical references. 
In the number of THe PHiLosopHicaL REviEw published in his honor Royce 
himself has given us the account of the facts of his life and philosophical 
development which we should most wish to possess. As for an estimate of 
the quality and extent of his contribution to scholarship, that can be found in 
the same number of the Review. Because at this moment I am, like most of 
those, I imagine, who knew him, most sensible of a personal loss, I have 
simply tried to record something of my impression of him as a friend and as 
a teacher. 

I trust I may be allowed to end with a personal experience which I record 
only because I believe it expresses what many others have felt. On the morn- 
ing when I read in the papers of Royce’s death my first feeling was one of 
dismay and grief. And then almost instantly there followed a feeling such 
as I have never had about the death of any one else. It was simply a supreme 
confidence that all was well with him. In this all other emotions were ob- 
literated. He had lived too close to the heart of things for death to be any- 
thing but an episode in his life. I knew of a certainty that “no evil can 
happen to a good man, either in life or after death.”’ 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
CHARLES A. BENNETT. 
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We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines. 

THe JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
XIII, 19: Ralph Barton Perry, The Truth Level; David F. Swenson, The 
Logical Significance of the Paradoxes of Zeno. 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL Review, XXIII, 5: Joseph Peterson, The Nature and 
Probable Origin of Binaural Beats; J. Victor Haberman, The Intelligence 
Examination and Evaluation, Part I; C. E. Ferree and Gertrude Rand, A 
Substitute for an Artificial Pupil; W. F. Dearborn and H. S. Langfeld, Portable 
Tachistoscope and Memory Apparatus; Herbert S. Langfeld, Portable Self- 
Registering Tapping-Board and Counter; H. M. Johnson, A Note on Ferree 
and Rand's Method of Photometry; H. C. McComas, Extravagance in the 
Motor Theories of Consciousness; Discussion, Truman L. Kelley, Further 
Logical Aspects of the Binet Scale. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morat, XXIII, 3: A. N. Whitehead, La 
théorie relationniste de l’espace; F. Colonna d'Istria, La religion d’aprés 
Cabanis; L. Brunschvicg, Sur les rapports de la conscience intellectuelle et 
de la conscience moral; R. Hubert, La théorie cartésienne de |l’énumération; 
C. Guy-Grand, Impartialité et neutralité. 

REVUE PurLosopHigueE, XLI, 8: L. Dauriac, Contingence et Rationalisme; 
L. Proal, L’'anarchisme au XVIII® siécle (premier article); Dr. Philippe, Sur 
la forme de perception des sensations tactiles de Weber; F. Picavet, La 
philosophie de Bonald; Ossip-Lourie, La Calomnie. 

Revista DE Fiiosoria, II, 4: Rodolfo Rivarola, Reflexiones sobre la intro- 
speccién psicolégica; Camilo Meyer, La filosofia de las matemAticas y su 
evolucién en le siglo XIX; C. O. Bunge, Las tres leyes de la actividad psiquica, 
J, Laub, Los teoremas energéticos y los limites de su validez; Carlos de Velasco; 
El pensamiento de la revolucién cubana; José Ingenieros, La cultura filoséfica 
en la Espafia teocratica; José Ingenieros, La renovacién de la cultura filoséfica 
espafiola. 

Rrivista Di Ficosorra, VIII, 3: P. Martinetti, La dottrina della conoscenza 
e del metodo nella filosofia di B. Spinoza; G. Rensi, La morale dell’ “attuazione 
dell’ Io"’ (Seth e Wright); E. di Carlo, La dialettica engelsiana; C. Pulcini, 
L’ora presente e la filosofia nella scuola; P. Nicoli, La funzione del tirocinio 
nelle scuole normali. 

Rivista pI Fitosoria Neo-scovastica, VIII, 3: Mons. Mario Sturzo, 
L'eroismo: sua natura e sua funzione; Amato Masnavo, L’articolo nella 
Somma Teologica di S. Tommaso; Francesco Olgiati, 11 problema della con- 
oscenza in Josiah Royce; Luigi Botti, | problemi filosofici; G. B. Biavaschi, 
Intorno alle origini del potere civile. 
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A New Series of Books on Popular Philosophy 





By GkorGeE TRUMBULL Lapp, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy 


and Metaphysics, Yale University. 


WHAT CAN I KNOW? 


An Inquiry into Truth, its Nature, The Means of its Attainment and its Rela- 


tions to the Practical Life. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


WHAT OUGHT I TO DO? 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Kinds of Virtue and into the Sanctions, Aims, 
and Values of the Moral Life. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


WHAT SHOULD I BELIEVE? 


An Inquiry into the Nature, Grounds and Value of the Faiths of Science, 
Society, Morals and Religion. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


WHAT MAY I HOPE? 


An Inquiry into the Sources and Reasonableness of the Hopes of Humanity, 
Especially the Social and Religious. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


The Yale professor’s series of books on knowledge, ethics and belief, now com- 
pleted by an inquiry into the sources and reasonableness of ‘* human hopes,’’ is a 
work of which Americans may be justly proud. Nothing could be more blessedly 
remote from the dry and unprofitable profundity of modern Teuton philosophy than 
these common sense formulations of the questions that occur and recur to every man’s 
mind, these travelling directions for the pilgrim between two darknesses. Nor, on 
the other hand, are they tinct with Kergsonian metaphysical romanticism or Maeter- 
linckish ‘‘ mysticism.’’ In a word, Prof. Ladd handles sensible questions in a sen- 
sible way, and sensible people will thank him for giving them a loaf when they ask 
for bread, instead of the Belgian block with which so many philosophers fool them- 
selves and try to fool plain John Smith, . . Those who are not endowed with 
spontaneous correctness of conduct and belief must, if they are determined to make 
the most out of life, begin the remodelling of their constitutions in the amendment 
of their faiths rather than in immediate reconstruction of their conduct. Prof. Ladd 
makes these things clear without the slightest suggestion of censorship or the Sunday 
School.’’—AWew York Sun. 


THE CROWD IN PEACE AND WAR 


3y Sin MARTIN Conway, late Roscoe Professor of Art, Liverpool ; Slade Pro- 
fessor of Art, Cambridge; President of the Alpine Club. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. viii+332. $1.75 net. 


This is an attempt to deal in popular language with the relations of the individ- 
ual to the crowd, and of crowds to one another. The writer discusses the broad 
questions of morality, religion, government, socialism, war, education, and so forth, 
from a novel point of view, and illustrates his remarks by numerous tales and cita- 
tions from authors ancient and modern. 

‘¢The book is one of the most valuable issued in many months, The detail, 
always vital and never tedious, into which the author carries his analyses, the 
naturalness and vividness of his illustrations, and the epigrammatic style in which he 
writes, combine to hold the reader’s interest tense through all the 332 pages, giving 
to a condensed and serious psychological study much of the fascination of a romance.’’ 

—The Nation, N. Y. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


YEARS OF CHILDHOOD 

By Serce Axsaxorr. Translated from the Russian by J. D. Durr, Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portrait. 8vo. Pp. xii+340. $3.00 met. 

“The book will be of concern not merely to students of Russian literature; 
it is quite as noteworthy as a document of Russian character.’’—The Providence 
Journal. 

“Serge Aksakoff holds a distinct and, one might say, delightful position in 
Russian literature. He placed himself, almost without an effort, in the ranks of 
the great masters of his nation, by instinctively obeying the precept that men of 
letters should look in their own hearts, and write.’’—The Times, London. 


ARTISTS AND THINKERS 

By Lovurs Wim.1tam F.raccus, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the 

University of Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo. Pp. vi+200. $1.25 net. 

These essays are studies in the border-line relations of art and philosophy. 
They discuss the personalities, methods, and art theories of Rodin, Maeterlinck, 
Wagner, Tolstoy, Hegel, and Nietzsche, and trace a few of the variations of the 
problem: Is the Artist a Thinker, and the Thinker an Artist ? 


JEFFERY AMHERST. A Biography 
By Lawrence SHaw Mayo. With 2 Portraits and 5 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Gilttop. Pp. xii+344. $2.00 net. 

“A very interesting story that runs through a rich field of American history, 
throwing new lights on some incidents, unearthing many things of which some of 
us will not be ashamed to confess that we had been ignorant . . Itis 
distinctly an addition to our literature dealing with the Colonial and Re volutionary 
periods of American History.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN HUNGARY. August, 1914, to January, 1915 

4 Mirna MacDonatp. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Pp. xii+135. 

1.25 net. 

The writer of this book was, at the outbreak of the war, a companion to the 
two daughters of a Hungarian magnate who resided in the vicinity of Pressburg. 
Notwithstanding her status as an enemy alien, the whole family endeavoured to 
make her forget the extreme unpleasantness of her position, and she had, 
moreover, various opportunities of gauging the sentiments of the heterogeneous 
nationalities which go to make up the population of the Austrian Empire. 


A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERGSON 
By Gustavos Watrs Cunnincuam, A.M., Ph.D., George Nye and Anne 
Walker Boardman Professor of Philosophy, Middlebury College; Author of 
“Thought and Reality in Hegel’s System.” Crown 8vo. Pp. xii+212 
$1.25 met. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

By ALEXANDER Morcan, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Principal of the Provincial 

Training College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. Pp. viii+252. $1.20 met. 

The Author’s aim in this book is to show that to a large extent we have been 
attacking our social problems in the wrong way. We have been seeking to cure 
instead of prevent . . While written by an educational expert, the book 
is popular in style and will interest not only educationists but general readers, 
social workers, and all interested in the welfare of society. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PROGRESS AND COLLEGE REFORM. 
Relative to School and Society 
By James H. Baxer, President Emeritus of the University of Colorado; 
Author of “ Education and Life,”” etc. Chairman of the Committee of the 
National Council of Education on Economy of Time in Education—Report 
Published by the United States Bureau of Education. Crown 8vo. Pp. x+ 
189. $1.00 net. 
A study of the American University to-day—a review of present conditions 
and progress and the outline of a constructive ideal. The book is well up to date. 
A descriptive circular will be sent on request. 
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GREEN—The Works of Tuomas Hitt Green, late Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 

R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
Vols. Iand II. Philosophical Works. 8vo. Each, $2.50 net 
Vol. III. Miscellaneous and Memoir. 8vo. $3.00 net 
*.* In sets, 3 vols. $7.50 net 
HARRIS—The Significance of Existence. By I Harris, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


HUME—The Philosophical Works of David Hume. [Edited by 
T. H. Green, M.A., and the Rev. T. H. Grosz, M.A. 4 


vols. 8vo. $10.00. Or separately: 
Essays: Moral, Political and Literary. 2 vols. $5.00 
A Treatise of Human Nature, etc. 2 vols. $5.00 


JAMES—Works by Wiv.iaM James, M.D., Ph. et Litt.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Harvard University. 


The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular Philosophy. $2.00. 
The Varieties of Religious Experience. Being the Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 8vo. $3.20 net; by mail, $3.40. 


Pragmatism. A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. 8vo. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 


The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to ‘ Pragmatism.’ Svo. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 


A Plaralistic Universe: Lectures on the Hibbert Foundation on the Present 


Situation of Philosophy. 8vo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.64. 
Some Problems of Philosophy. A Beginning of an Introduction to Philos- 
ophy. 8vo. $1.25 net; byfmail, $1.38. 
Memories and Studies. 8vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89, 
Essays in Radical Empiricism. 8vo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 


JOHNSON—God in Evolution. A Pragmatic Study of Theology. 
By Francis Howe Jounson, Author of ‘‘ What is Reality?’ 
Crown 8vo. $1.60 net; by mail, $1.75. 

JOURDAIN. On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern Thought. 
By E. F. Jourpain, Doctor of the University of Paris, Vice- 
Principal, St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. $0.75 net. 

JOYCE. Principles of Logic. By Greorce Haywarp Joyce, §. J., 
M.A., Professor of Logic, St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 8vo. 

$2.50 

KELLY. Works by Epmonp Ketty, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer 
on Municipal Government at Columbia University. Author of 
‘* Evolution and Effort.’’ 

Government or Human Evolution. In two parts. Crown 8vo. 
I, Justice. $1.50 
II. Individualism and Collectivism. $2.50 
Twentieth Century Socialism; What it is not; what it is; 
how it may come. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88. 
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The Philosophy of Wang 
Yang Ming - 


By FREDERICK GOODRICH HENKE, Ph.D. 
Introduction by Professor JAMES H. TUFTS, Univ, of Chicago 


The Philosophy. of Wang Yang Ming is an im- 
portant book for readers interested in philosophy and 
in Chinese thought. _ Here we have a prominent 
Chinese thinker represented in an English transla- 
tion of his works, including a life of the author and 
an appreciation of his theories. This instance will 
introduce us to the mode of thought of Chinese 
philosophers, and will prove interesting not only to 
sinologists, but also to specialists in philosophy, and 
to historians of human thought, who naturally will 
compare the development of philosophical thought 
in the West with similar tendencies in the East. 


Wang Yang Ming was an idealist of the monis- 
tic type. For him mind covered the entire gamut 
of existence; he thought that nothing existed inde- 
pendent of and apart from mind. This seems to be 
very theoretical, but our author represents a most 
practical philosophy, for he believes that there can 
be no real knowledge without action. In many re- 
spects he reminds one of Kant. He believes that 
the individual has within himself the spring of knowl- 
edge, and should constantly carry into practice the 
things that his intuitive knowledge of good gives him 
Opportunity to do. 


Cloth, 512 pages. Price, $2.50. 
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